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The Art of Teaching English 
as a Living Language 
I. MORRIS, B.A. 


This book reviews current practice in foreign language i 
teaching, as applied specifically to English, in the light ; 
of modern developments in the broader field of linguistics. : 


An appended bibliography indicates the scope of the 
enquiry. 55. 
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B. LUMSDEN MILNE 


A book for students aged 11 and over who are learning 
English as a foreign language. It provides a compre- 
hensive system based on the commonest speech errors 
collected during many years’ teaching experience. Exercises 
are included. 25. 6d. 


Modern Speech Rhythm 
Exereises 
Books I and Ш 
B. LUMSDEN MILNE 


These books are intended to teach the prose rhythms of 
English through verse exercises, and they will be par- 
ticularly welcomed by teachers who have used Mrs. Milne's 
successful book, Modern Speech Training. The author has 
had many years’ experience in teaching English to those 
for whom it is a second language. 

Book I, 25.; Book II, 25. 34. 
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The Teaching of English 
Literature 


DOROTHY HAYES DE HUNEEUS 
1 


I SHOULD like to begin these notes with a warning that they are not 
intended for experienced teachers of literature accustomed to 
working in countries where the practice of their craft has already 
reached a highly-developed stage. They are based on courses of 
lecture-demonstrations designed to meet the needs of countries 
where the teaching of literature suffers from two serious and 
` widely-acknowledged defects: first, the tendency to read principally 
biographies and criticisms rather than actual texts, and secondly, 

к the absence of any training in free discussion and criticism, 
_ dramatization, and so on. Moreover, the putting into practice of 

» the principles suggested can only be properly demonstrated by 

, working through with teachers or students, as if they themselves 
formed one of the classes under discussion, a lesson as it would 
really be given; and it is obvious that the essential factors in this 
process, those of spontaneity, human contact, exchange of ideas, must 

be lost on paper. But within these limitations, I will try to set down 

S certain points which may be considered of elementary importance. 
| To many teachers of English the teaching of literature is likely 
to seem a purely academic problem, outside the scope of their own 
activities. But it may at any time, and wherever possible should, 

i cease to be so. If the ultimate aim of language teaching, in the 
realm of values as distinct from that of utility, is international 
understanding, an obvious final step towards that goal must be the 
= study of literature; and this is particularly true in the case of a 
Я people like the English, so inarticulate in daily life, so eloquently 
1 expressive on the platform and on paper. What better answer than 
_ our poetry, for instance, can there be to the perennial question: 
| ‘The English—Are They Human? Moreover, love of the same 
__ things, from Chilean sea-food or Rugby football to the poetry of 
García Lorca or the plays of Bernard Shaw, is the strongest bond 

^ that can be forged between individuals and, through them, between 
‘races. It is often argued that the close study of literature simply 

< defeats this end by paralysing enjoyment instead of quickening it. 
<< Тат firmly convinced of the contrary. Only mistaken methods can 
^ prevent increased knowledge from meaning increased appreciation. 

‚ | As for the practical question of opportunities of teaching English 
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Certificate of Proficiency or the Cambridge Diploma. Examinations, 
however dubious their usefulness as а test, are often quite valuable 
as an incentive, and the fact that they impose the study of certain 
set books is less of a drawback than it seems, as in the first place it 
counteracts possible local tendencies to read about authors instead 
of reading their works, and, in the second, a Tepresentative text 
forms a good clear window through which to look at the general 
landscape of any particular period. 


‘The moving moon went up the sky, 
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draw attention to the stylistic possibilities of the 
attempt to translate, for instance, Blake’s 


eir dry, Parched, unbloody jaws’, or even an epithet like 


°, or Burke's *Rapine and oppression и 
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К sime-honoured Lancaster’, will soon throw into relief the flexibility 
Sind power of compression of English as a literary medium, just 
3s the same test applied to a phrase like Eliot's ‘Living, and partly 
living" may bring out the fusion of sense and rhythm, or, in other 
Я cases, may illumine the rich possibilities of associative under- and 
over-tones, like those of ‘dim-discovered spires’, with its Gothic 
» 'echoes of 'dim religious light’, its suggestion of antiquity in the 
slightly archaic use of ‘discovered’ in the sense of ‘revealed’, and 
* its touch of evocative paradox. In this last case translation serves 
much the same purpose as that other possible exercise of synonym- 
hunting, which gives the perfect work its true value in the student's 
mind by showing up the inadequacy of any semi-equivalent. Who 
was it asked what would have happened to the magic of ‘Kubla 
Khan? if instead of writing 'It was an Abyssinian maid, And on 
her dulcimer she played’, Coleridge had talked of a Hottentot 
playing on а mandoline? This is certainly an extreme instance of 
eflectiveness depending on the power of associations! but the 
search for a synonym or for the nearest foreign equivalent can 
make the point equally clear in milder cases. 
However, normally, apart from the fact that there is usually no 
time for it, translation is either of no value or definitely undesirable, 
à barrier between the student and any possibilities he may have of 
developing a real feeling for English style. At the same time, it is 
fatal to assume comprehension, whether of language or of mood, 
‚ approach or theme. We all know how often it happens that a 
1 student either does not realize, or is unwilling to confess, that he 
has not fully understood a word or an idiom; so that there is nothing 
] 


|. 


forait but to go carefully and above all imaginatively through the 
text beforehand, marking all the words and phrases about which 
there might be any possible doubt, and then to elicit discussion 
and explanation by thorough questioning. At what stage in the 
lesson this questioning may best be done so as to interfere in the 
least possible degree with continuity and enjoyment, will be discussed 
later in connection with the application of these general principles 
to specific methods of teaching poetry, prose and drama. Under- 
standing of theme can, of course, be tested easily enough, either 
orally or in written work, by recapitulation, précis or paraphrase; 
the student can be asked to sum up a certain number of chapters, 
to give the gist of an essay or speech, to re-write in simple modern 
English a passage of particularly involved or Latinized style, and 
so on. But understanding of mood or approach often presents a 
more difficult problem, linked up as it is with differences not only 
of epoch but of race; a problem of which the solving demands a 
sincere effort of the imagination on the part of both teacher and 
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Dot to say the slightly amused scorn, with which two very intelligent 


‘The Ancient Mariner’. . . ‘And I told them’, she added pathetically, 
I told them all about how it used to thrill me!’ Alas, it is no use 


Vour of the eight isti 
um Ehteenth century can be distilled an 
Alexander Pon eee along. On the ste: hand, the fact that 
only helps like hie need to the Catholic minority of the day not 
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I dropped а whole bundle of stout anti-Miltonic prejudices in my 
late adolescence, largely because my sympathy had been caught by 
a graphic phrase or two that contrasted Milton’s conditions of 
work with our own, and suggested their effect on his sight. But 
this aspect of the teaching of literature must vary greatly in accord- 
ance with individual tastes and capacities. The point 1 would wish 
to make is that it is far better to give no historical or biographical 
material at all than a mere dry list of dates and facts. 

If our aim is for our classes to read texts rather than commen- 
taries, and to get to know authors through their works rather than 
through their biographers, the next question obviously is, to what 
degree are we to expect independent literary criticism of the student 
himself? All our teaching should be directed towards making the 
student think about what he is reading, judge it for himself, refuse 
to accept a ready-made opinion. Apart from the fact that his 
appreciation of what he reads will thus be ten times livelier and 
more genuine, we cannot afford, in our modern world, to waste 
any opportunity of sharpening the faculty of critical detachment 
which is our only weapon against propaganda and interested rhetoric. 
For this reason I would suggest that besides discussing the literary 
value of what we happen to be reading at the moment, we should 
seize upon and exploit any controversial topic that happens to 
arise, and should never miss an occasion to examine and expose 
the dangerous devices of the skilled thetorician. Where the nature 
and aim of a particular work make its lucidity, its sincerity and 
honesty, its logical consistency, and its accuracy in matters of 
determinable fact important, at least as much emphasis should be 
placed on the assessing of these qualities as on the discussion of 
range and felicity of vocabulary; aptness of figures of speech; 
narrative power and management of dialogue, wit, humour and 
pathos; form and structure; rhythm and verbal music; or even 
keenness of observation and imaginative insight. 

In this connection I should like to glance in passing at the vexed 
question of whether we should ‘bother’ our classes with the technical 
terms of criticism. My own feeling is that if these are taught, not in 
boring, because isolated, lists, but incidentally, as they arise in our 
texts, they will be found to save an immense amount of bother in 
the long run. It really is a great deal easier and quicker to learn 
once for all, let us say, the term ‘alliteration’, than to have to 
explain laboriously each time that a writer achieves certain musical 
or suggestive effects by using combinations of words in which there 
occur successions of similar sounds. 

And now, how far can all these general remarks be applied to 
the case of non-English-speaking students of English literature? 
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Groups of this type usually want simply a fairly broad panorama 
to be shown them, and lecturing, normally the least desirable and 
least effective method of teaching, becomes to a certain extent 


usually a mixed bag of students who can read English even though | 
they do not Speak it, and others who can only hope to tackle an . 


completely falsifies the Spirit and qu 
accordance either with their readin 
extent to which good translations 


also be cleared up. The position j 


Ч | 15 Obvious] i i from 
that in the English-speaking class, and Е 


impromptu, must play a vital part. j 
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depend on word-play or the associative content of words, but 
antithesis, anticlimax, irony, sarcasm, innuendo, climax, oxymoron, 
some kinds of metaphor and simile, personification, and so on. 
The difference between the good personification which really 
imparts life, and the bad which simply claps a capital letter on to 
an abstraction, for instance, can perfectly well be made clear. 
Controversial subject-matter can be discussed, rhetorical booby- 
traps exploded, and all such questions as plot construction, 
psychology and characterization, ‘criticism of life’, stage effective- 
ness, period atmosphere, the personality of the author, aspects of 
the English way of living or the English scene, can be almost as 
well considered in this kind of class as in any other. 

We can now describe how these general ideas can be practically 
applied in the teaching of poetry, drama.and prose literature. 


п. 


Before embarking оп any discussion of specific methods of 
approach to drama, poetry and prose in the literature class, the 
basic assumption made above must be once more emphasized; 
what we are aiming at is first-hand study of representative texts 
rather than generalized second-hand impressions of authors and 
their works. I should also like to stress that in almost every instance 
the methods suggested are equally applicable with children and 
with adults; and, in the case of drama at least, the same general 
technique can be used whether the students are English-speaking 
or not. For if it is a play we are going to ‘do’ with them, the first 
essential is to make them think of it as something living on the 
stage, not as something embalmed in a book. They must be kept 
constantly awake to the fact that when the dramatist was writing it, 
he was imagining its immediate visual and oral impact on a theatre 
audience, not anticipating its dissection on a reading-desk. And 
the only effective means of achieving this is to get them to act it 
themselves (it is surprising how much acting can be done, after a 
little practice, with a book in one’s hand), or, if the group is too 
small to permit of this, at least to read it in parts, however many 
times the parts have to be doubled; and, in discussion periods, to 
try to frame one’s questions as if they were directed to potential 
producers or actors or spectators, rather than to mere readers. 
Both these ways of approach are open even to classes in which 
the play can only be read in translation. What they do exact, 
obviously, is careful preparation on the part of the teacher, who 
must form for himself beforehand, not only a conception as selective 


as it is precise of the essentials that he wants to get at through-his—, 
t Bureau Ednl. Psv. Research | 
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questioning, but also a fairly clear idea of how each scene should 
develop on the stage, so that he can give his ‘actors’, within their 
classroom limits, quick, exact directions as to entrances, exits and 
necessary movements and grouping. Fumbling will lead inevitably 
to boredom, and, with children at least, to indiscipline. They also 
require that the utmost possible time be given in class to the actual 
reading and discussion of the play itself, and the absolute minimum 
to preliminaries. 

Ideally, if the time available can anyhow be stretched to allow 
of it, a play should, in my view, be read three times in class. Before 
they can intelligently study the play in detail, the students must 
obviously have a rough general idea of what it is all about, and 
what the characters are like; so that it should be read straight 
through the first time, without interruption of any kind, and if 
possible in consecutive classes, by either the teacher himself or the 
best reader(s) among the students, whichever the teacher honestly 
Tecognizes to have more histrionic talent, since it is all-important 
that this first reading should be as vivid and, in the good sense of 
the word, theatrical, as possible. As the second is primarily for 
' purposes of discussion, interruptions will be continual, and although 

the literature class is not, let me insist, a reading lesson, and in the 
first and third readings everything must give way to securing the 
highest degree of dramatic effectiveness that is within the class’s 
reach, at this stage the parts can be redistributed for each scene, 
or at least each act, and the bad or timid reader can be given his 
share of activity along with the rest. But the third reading should 
aim at putting the play together again after it has been pulled to 
pieces in discussion, and at leaving the students with a final 
impression of the whole work as an integrated dramatic entity, and 
it should therefore be not only uninterrupted, like the first reading, 
but as carefully cast as if it were a real production, Children who 
are very keen on acting like having the parts redistributed in every 
act even for the final reading; then the class can be invited to criticize 
and comment on alternative renderings, and decide by vote who 


mlet or of Lady Teazle. But the 
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by various ‘teams’, in as many different combinations and permuta- 
tions within each ‘team’ as time and enthusiasm will run to. It is, 
however, essential that any expression of opinion by the class as 
to which group or individual was most successful should be based 
on impartial critical discussion, however brief. ‘Good’ and ‘bad’ 
should be banned words unless accompanied by precise reasons for 
their use. 

For the teacher the third and final reading can be of immense 
value as a check-up; it will betray failures to understand the 
characters or the language, and will show where there are gaps still 
to be filled, or misapprehensions to be corrected, in a winding-up 
period after the third reading has been completed without inter- 
ruption. Or, of course, a student’s interpretation may imply a new 
poiné of view or shed a new light, which will provoke one more 
last bout of discussion, just as one leaves the theatre, after seeing 
a well-known play, still talking over the fresh ideas that the 
production has suggested. Any supplementary work, such as 
note-taking, or the writing and reading aloud of essays and papers 
(useful in any case, and necessary if the students are being prepared 
for an examination), should be got out of the way beforehand, in 
combination with the second reading. If note-taking must be done, 
it can be turned into a quite valuable form of revision, by eliciting 
from the class itself the points to be observed in each act, and, when 
the headings which thus emerge are recapitulated, asking students 
to read out illustrative quotations (which they can be encouraged 
to learn by heart, either for the excellent reason that they like them, 
or for the just acceptable reason that they want to do well in their 
examination !). 

The need for reducing any time-wasting preliminaries to the 
minimum will by now be all too obvious. What previous informa- 
tion, then, is really indispensable to the study of the play? A little 
may have to be given on the position of the individual work in 
relation to the history of drama. Quite apart from the requirements 
of examiners, it may be essential to an intelligent assessment of 
the play under consideration; ‘Murder in the Cathedral’, with its 
blending of Greek and native mediaeval traditions, is an obvious 
case in point. How far knowledge of the conditions of the contem- 
porary theatre is necessary depends largely on the period of the 
play studied. For instance, if time allows, much amusing material 
relating to the eighteenth-century theatre and its audiences can be 
discovered by the students themselves from easily-accessible con- 
temporary sources such as the ‘Spectator’ essays, but it is not vital 
to their appreciation of an eighteenth-century comedy; whereas 
some notion of what the Elizabethan theatre was like is indispensable 
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if they are to understand fully the value of Shakespeare's passages 
of evocative description, the effectiveness of the soliloquy on an 
apron stage, or the popularity of those disguise episodes in which a 
boy was acting the part of a girl acting the part of a boy, at once 
simplifying matters for the young actor and giving the situation an 
added piquancy for the spectators. Neither can the effect upon the 
theatre of the Elizabethan love of music be neglected. And, just 
as almost any effort is worth while to get hold of recordings of the 
songs in your Shakespeare play (if neither you nor anyone in your 
class can sing them), so, if the play is not of our own period, the 
students should be helped to visualise it on the stage by good 
pictures of contemporary costume and furnishings, and, if possible, 
photographs of recent productions. This may sometimes be doubly 
necessary, as in the case of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’, where Miss 
Hardcastle’s concealing bonnet, and the marked difference between 
the dress of a young country housewife and that of a young lady of 
fashion, are essential to the plot, and even a mental picture of 
Mr Hardcastle’s wig and Mrs Hardcastle's antiquated ‘tête’ gives 
life to some of the jokes. (On the other hand, where Shakespeare 
is concerned ме can console the class for having to act his plays in 
ordinary modern dress by reminding them that some producers 
have deliberately chosen this means of bringing into relief the 
timelessness and universality of his greatest work, and that the 
experiment has occasionally, as in the case of ‘Julius Caesar’, with 
its implied commentary on dictatorship, been brilliantly successful.) 
Apart from its purely visual elements, the historical or social 
background usually needs some explanation, though generally much 
of the necessary material can be extracted from the play itself, so 
that questions planned to elicit it, after the first.zenetaeg,.can replace 
exposition to a large extent. There is always too much one has to 
tell one’s classes; whenever they can find things out for themselves, 
it is surely better to seize the opportunity. As drama is so imper- 
sonal and objective a form of self-expression, biographical details 
about the author are seldom likely to have much real bearing on 
understanding and appreciation of the play. This is especially true 
e in whose case we can offer our students little more 
EUR RN Td nens or two and a shadowy smile in the Mermaid 
"e аА dh eel the power and the passion, the wisdom and 

are all that really matter to our knowledge of 


NS к they need go no farther than to the plays themselves. 
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using class periods entirely for discussion. But, even setting com- 
pletely on one side the problems of ensuring that homework is 
done (which relate to a much wider field than these notes can attempt 
to cover), this solution has two immense drawbacks. In a sizeable 
group it reduces or altogether destroys the possibility of giving 
everybody, talented or not, a chance to act; and it immeasurably 
increases the difficulty of keeping discussion on dramatic, not 
merely acaden (уг examination-textbook lines. It is hard to make 
this clear on Бег, away from the give-and-take of the classroom. 
But supposing, for instance, that ‘Macbeth’ is the play being studied. 
When Macbeth hesitatingly says: ‘If we should fail . . .’, there are 
at least three or four ways in which the student taking the part of 
Lady Macbeth may reply ‘We fail . . ". She may suggest an open 
question; or stoic acceptance of a catastrophe not impossible, 
though the idea of it is impatiently dismissed; or vigorous and 
scornful rejection of the very notion of failure; ог... a moment 
of wondering doubt and fearful envisaging of the future, instantly 
shaken off with characteristic self-control. If the students, with or 
without leading questions, according to the intelligence and experi- 
ence of the class, can be got to notice which of these feelings the 
reader conveys, and to suggest and consider possible alternatives, 
they will soon be committed to finding out which is most consistent 
with Lady Macbeth's character as a whole, noticing whether on 
any other occasions she shows signs of fear or weakness or even 
ordinary feminine feelings, taking into account the implications of 
her behaviour during and immediately after the murder, of her 
swoon (real or feigned?), of the sleep-walking scene, and so on; 
but all with a view to solving a living problem of stage interpretation, 
not to answering а question on an examination paper. What 
exactly do I mean by ‘with or without leading questions’? Well, 
with a class accustomed to this method of working it will probably 
be enough to ask: ‘Did you notice how So-and-So read “We fail"? 
... What sort of reaction was she expressing? . . . Might she have 
said it in any other way? . . .", whereas students to whom this sort 
of thing is new will need, at first, a good deal more help: ‘Do you 
think So-and-So meant us to feel that Làdy Macbeth believed they 
might fail? . . . Can you suggest any other way she might have 
said it? . . . No? Well, supposing she had said it like this . . & 
what do you think she might have been feeling? . . ^ and so forth. 

If, on the other hand, instead of relegating this vitally important 
reading-for-discussion to the homework periods, we can persuade 
our students to agree to two special ‘out-of-class’ meetings, one 
for the first and one for the final reading (and turned, if they like, 
into social occasions, with coffee or cool drinks and sandwiches), 
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we shall achieve the next best thing to seeing the play in the theatre; 
a dramatic impression uninterrupted even by the intervals between 
classes. So that there is an ideal solution of the time problem which 
is relatively simply—a matter of enthusiasm and an available room. 

Three readings are, on the whole, equally desirable and easier 
to arrange for, in dealing with poetry. But here I have found it 
useful to precede the first reading by going carefully through any 
possible obstacles to understanding in the vocabulary or special 
allusions. At this stage, too, or during the second reading, it is 
easy to invalidate the objection that if foreign students read poetry 
they will learn from it literary or archaic words and constructions 
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will leave the students with an integrated impression of the poem 
as a whole. 

These three readings will go a long way towards disposing of 
another objection which is sometimes raised to the teaching of. 
poetry: “Сап the teacher bear to hear a poem he loves murdered?', 


' since all other considerations are subordinated to making the first 


and third readings as good as they can be, and the weaker readers 
will be participating only in the second, which is in any case con- 
tinually broken into by explanation and discussion. Besides, I 
think most teachers will find that the experience of discussing a 
poem with a class can be so revealing, so full of human interest, so 
suggestive of new angles and interpretations and so stimulating to 
their own perceptions, that it more than makes up for occasionally 
having to listen to an unsatisfactory reading. In any case, as to 
how a poem should be read there will always be unavoidable 
differences of taste and opinion; for instance, between those who 
believe that the reader should ‘interpret’ the poem, putting into it 
whatit makes him personally feel and imagine, and those who preferan 
almost colourless and toneless rendering, which as nearly as possible 
leaves the words of the poem to speak entirely for themselves. 

More difficult is the problem of whether, or how, memory work 
can be bearably tested. I am reactionary enough to believe that 
it should be done, partly for the sake of training and exercising the 
memory, partly because it roots English words and turns of 
expression in the minds of foreign students much more firmly 
than they can be implanted in isolation from any context, but 
primarily because a poem known by heart is a possession of which 
only time can measure the value, as our own enlarging experience 
enriches and is enriched by it. But repeated over and over again 
in class, it certainly does become a little tarnished! Children are 
apt to be disappointed if this procedure is skipped, but so long as 
they are given full satisfaction once in a while, it is generally possible, 
with them as with adults, to take refuge in some more moderate 
alternative, such as hearing one or two students only, or asking 
one to begin the poem and others to continue it from unexpected 
points, or getting the class to write out a passage chosen at random 
and without warning from the poem they should have learnt. I am 
referring for the moment, of course, to work set by the teacher; 
but I think we should perhaps not feel very satisfied with our 
teaching if we do not find that one or two of the class at least are 
learning lines or verses that they specially like, simply because 
they want to do so. 

Nothing like so much importance need be given to reading aloud 
in the teaching of prose literature as in dealing with poetry or drama. 
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In fact, if time is short, it need only be considered essential where 
the existence of a marked prose rhythm needs to be emphasized, 
or in passages of poetical prose of which the beauty depends largely 
on musical or onomatopoeic effects, or where the style, as in the 
case of Lamb, for instance, is too idiosyncratic to be e 
appreciated by the student without constant help. When a 

is in question, however, it is very useful to read aloud to the 
the first two or three chapters, in as lively, 
ironical a style as the occasion demands, to 
10 the tone or mood of the novel (I hav 
valuable in the case of Jane Austen), 
Then they can be left to read it for 

providing that they are urged to do so 
50 that they see it as a whole before dis 
purpose it will probably need to be 

groups of chapters. After a reasonable 
the reading of the novel, it is quite a go 
oral or written, on its plot or subject- 
of the points that will have to be discussed is how far the plot is 
of importance in that particular novel, or in the novel in general, 
Here, indeed, I am strongly in favour of making E. M. Forster’s 
“Aspects of the Novel’ an exception to our general rule of persuading 
students to concentrate on texts and avoid works of criticism, as 


it is so short, so easily read, and makes such an excellent basis for 
the discussion of what is essential to 


each group of chapters 
careful note beforehand 


asily 
novel 
class 
ог dramatic, or Tacy, or 
give the students a clue 
е found this especially 
and set their interest going. 
themselves’ at home, always 
as continuously as possible, 
cussing it in class, for which 
broken up into convenient 
period has been allowed for 
od plan to give a rapid test, 
matter; but, of course, one 
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important scenes to life in the imagination of the class is to let 
the students act them, however extempore the dramatization has 


= tobe. 


Essays and letters will generally need less cursory and more 
detailed reading than novels. Apart from all that they can offer 
in the way of permanent wisdom and laughter and stimulus to 
thought, or intimate contact with personalities richer than those we 
customarily mix with in common life, there can be few better 
means of glimpsing a period or even a long sweep of literary history; 
reading them is like looking through a loophole on to a whole 
political, social, literary or artistic panorama. The variety of prose 
styles they exemplify makes them excellent material for exercises 
in critical appreciation, and even in summarizing and imitation, 
which latter, if administered in cautious doses and never abused, 
may help to develop a sense of English style by practice as well as 
observation. Indeed, it would be foolish here to make our separation 
of the literature and language classes too rigid, and not to take 
advantage (especially when we have to prepare students for 
examinations) of the opportunities to help them to improve their 
own essay-writing, by examining effective ways of beginning and 
ending, growing to realize the infinite superiority of concrete 
illustrations and firsthand experience over flowery and abstract 
generalizations, and shaking off the pernicious effects of that 
ridiculous childhood precept, ‘You must never say "I" in a 


, composition’ ! 


These notes must necessarily be hopelessly incomplete without 
actual demonstration lessons to show how the suggestions they 
embody work out in practice. But this very drawback brings its 
own consolation, for it may at least help to strengthen the con- 
viction that the teaching of literature, whether to our own country- 


‘men or those of another tongue, ought always to be a living thing, 


springing freely and happily from the creative contact of differing 
human minds. 


Verb-Adverb Combinations: 
The Position of the Adverb 


FREDERICK T. WOOD 


A MARKED Characteristic of English, which must strike any foreign 
student who has acquired a fair proficiency in the language, is its 
tendency to make verb compounds like put on, take off, pick up, 


owed by a short 


еп individually, as го /eaye off (= cease), 
to fall out (= quarrel) and the colloquial zo give over (= to cease 
doing something). When such co 
object two patterns are о 


object, or it may follow it 


! i . We should, for instance, 
say The Ра WE ] never gave up himself, but 

IS always gave up hope and gave y the ghost, 
never gave hope UP OF gave the ghost up, while а Maine dnt iem 


to turn over а new [ 
w le . 
the present article ; ew leaf over. The purpose of 


ni 
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Г. FRONT-PosITION ONLY. Front-position of the adverb, with the 
object following immediately after it (1.е. the order: verb—adverb— 
object) is found in the following circumstances: 

(i) When the object is a long one which, if post-position were 


' attempted, would separate the abverb too widely from its verb and 


so leave it ‘stranded’: e.g. He picked up a wallet with six pound 
notes in it, They sent out notices giving full details of the scheme. 
How long an object must be before it makes front-position impera- 


' tive it is impossible to say; it is a question of feeling in individual 


cases, and it does not necessarily depend on the number of words. 
The main factor is whether or not it is easy for the mind to ‘carry 
over’ and establish the right relationship between verb and adverb 
if the object separates them; and sometimes, of course, it is possible 
to place the adverb immediately after the object-word proper and 
before the qualifying words, provided the meaning of the sentence 
remains clear or is not thereby altered. It would, for instance, not 
be absolutely out of the question to say He picked a wallet up with 
six pound notes in it, though it would not be the normal way of 


expressing ourselves. 
(ii) When the object is a clause, no matter how short or long the 


clause may be: You had better find out when the train starts, Write 
down what І tell you, He made out that he was ill. Now and again 
the clause is represented merely by its introductory word, but 
front-position of the adverb is still necessary: He is constantly 
going to London, and I am determined to find out why (i.e. why he 
is going to London), One of these substances is a metal; write down 


- which (i.e. which is a metal). 


(iii) When the object is a word which expresses a verbal notion. 
The most obvious, of course, is the gerund or the verbal noun used 
after combinations like give up, leave off, keep on, expressive of the 
beginning, continuance or termination of an activity: e.g. give up 
trying, keep on talking, leave off whistling, put down pilfering; but 
the same pattern may occur with non-verbal nouns if, in a particular 
context, they carry a verbal sense in that they denote something 


that is done, or the performance of some activity. A person may 


either give up his job or give his job up, for here the reference is 
merely to the position that he holds or the capacity in which he is 
employed, but when he retires he gives up work and at the end of 
the day he /eaves off work, for here work has the sense of working 
and post-position of the adverb is therefore not possible. Children 
may either break up their toys or break their toys up, but when the 
holidays come they only break up school, for in this connection 
school denotes a community assembled together for the purpose of 
learning. Similar phrases are set up shop, rule out robbery, the 
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colloquial give over acting the goat, and possibly keep up appear- 
ances, which, unlike most other expressions involving keep up 
(e.g. keep up prices, keep up the standard) is found only in this form. 
Appearances suggests *how one appears in the eyes of others’. 

(iv) When the combination verb -+ adverb makes the equivalent 
of an intransitive verb and takes a complement instead of an object. 
We may turn out the gas or turn the gas out, for here we have an 
object, but in sentences like Не turned out a rogue, The experiment 
turned out a failure, we have complements and with these, only 
front-position is possible. : 

П. Post-Position ONLY. Post-position of the adverb, to the 
exclusion of front-position, is found in the following circumstances: 

(i) When the object is a personal or a reflexive 
though, with a noun-object, front- 
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initial word of the attached phrase come to be felt almost asa 
compound preposition. Similarly He threw down the Papers but 
He threw the papers down on the table. 

(iv) When the adverb assumes the character of an adjective or a 
participle used predicatively and therefore relates to the object 
rather than to the verb: J shall be glad to get this business over 
(= finished), Hurry up and get those parcels off (= despatched), 
His wife never got the children up until he had left for work (= dressed 
and downstairs), This wretched weather gets people down (= 
depressed). As will be seen from the above examples, this use of 
the Bdverb is most frequent after the verb го get where the com- 
bination noun + adverb stands as the object of the verb, as 
contrasted with the more normal pattern in which the noun is the 
object of the verb and adverb. It does, however, occur with other 
verbs: e.g. Be careful or you'll have that bookcase over/that picture 
down, I am determined to see this affair through, The constant 
interruptions put the speaker off. All the verbs are causative. 

(v) When the apparent or so-called adverb is really a disguised 
preposition. We may distinguish several types. The simplest and 
the most frequent is that where the apparent adverb is the intro- 
ductory preposition of an adverb phrase, the rest of the words 
Which complete the phrase being understood from the context: ` 
He lifted the lid of the well and dropped a stone down (i.e. down the 
well), He did not fancy climbing the ladder himself so he sent his 
boy up (i.e. up the ladder), Have you put the kettle on? (i.e. on the 
fire or the gas), Now then, get a move on! (sometimes Get a move 
on you!). 

A second class involves what we may call a ‘spurious object’ and 
is represented by such sentences as They tied the box round with a 
piece of ribbon, where the real object of the verb (notionally) is 
a piece of ribbon, not box, which only masquerades as an object 
since the actual sense of the sentence is They tied a piece of ribbon 
round the box. Functionally therefore round is a preposition though 

іп the changed form of the sentence it takes on the appearance of 
in adverb. In He ran his opponent through (notionally = He ran 
а sword through his opponent) we have a similar construction with 
the actual object omitted. 

A spurious object occurs again in constructions of the type 
She was crying her eyes out, The child was sobbing its heart out, 
There are two horses in the stable eating their heads off and the 
colloquial That fellow could talk a donkey's hind leg off!, though 
in this case there is no question of a disguised Preposition. Actually 
the verbs are intransitive: the pseudo-object and the adverb that 
follows it, taken together, form notionally an adverbial group 
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expressive of degree, extent, intensity, &c. They are thus on some- 
thing of a par with sentences such as He shouted himself hoarse . 
(= made himself hoarse by shouting) and the adverb takes on 
something of a predicative adjectival colouring; hence, no doubt, 
its post-position. . 

Of special interest, and in a class by itself, is the verb fo run over. 
In such a sentence as The motorist ran over a dog, over is by origin 
a preposition and the verb intransitive, but since dog is felt to be 
an object in that the animal in question was the victim of the 
motorist’s carelessness, the combination ran over comes to be 
regarded as a transitive verb on a par with to look after, to care for, 
&c., and is given a passive voice (Be careful, or you'll get run over, 
Several people have been run over at this corner recently). So an 
adverbial sense begins to attach itself to over on the analogy .of 
knocked over, bound over, &c., with the result that usage hovers 
between the two. We may say Be careful or you'll run somebody over 
and He ought to be severely punished, running people over like that, 
but we should not normally say The car shot round the corner and 
ran а child over. The more normal way would be ran over a child. 
The determining factor is, I think, what we may call ‘centre of 
interest’. If our primary concern is with the perpetrator of the act 
(ie. if we are merely stating what the motor or the motorist, the 
cycle or the cyclist did) then over has front position and retains 
something of its original prepositional sense;* but if our primary 
concern is with the victim or the potential victim (i.e. the person 
who has been or may be run over), then over has post-position and 
takes on the guise of an adverb. That is probably why post-position 
is not usually found with objects which denote non-living things. 
It is just conceivable that a person who was anxious lest a car going 
up his drive might mount a flower border would say Don’t run those 
delphiniums over, since his concern is for the safety of his flowers, 
but he would scarcely say Don’t run that bottle over, for his concern 
is for the fate of the tyres, not of the bottle. ‹ 

(vi) When, if placed before the object, it might appear to be a 
preposition: e.g. I must think the matter over, She read the letter’ 
through. There would not appear to be anything about the words 
over and through themselves, beyond the fact that they may be 
used as prepositions as well as adverbs,? which creates the difficulty, 


Thus it may precede a personal i ic 
t pronoun, as a genuine adverb cannot: 
e.g. He failed to see the dog and ran over it. : p , № 


*Though it may be noted that as itions i i 5 
е n prepositions introducing an adverb phrase 
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for we can say He knocked over the vase as well as He knocked the 
vase over, and we may either put through a telephone call or put a 
telephone call through. Whether front-position would mislead or 
not depends upon the verb to which they are attached. If it is one 
which could be used intransitively as well as transitively, as think 
and read can, there is the danger that certain adverbs, if given 
front-position, might at first sight be mistaken for prepositions and 
so set the reader on a false scent. It has to be recognized, however, 
` that what is ambiguous in one sentence or context might not be in 
another, and that sometimes it makes little difference to the meaning 
whether we use a preposition before the noun or an adverb after it. 
She read through the letter means virtually the same as She read 
the letter through, though the fact remains that in the former we 
are using a preposition and in the latter an adverb. Again we are 
probably using a preposition when we direct the reader of a book to 
turn over the page (to convey the meaning intended we should not 
generally ask him to turn the page over), but an adverb when we 
say І turned over two pages at once or I was not really reading the 
book; I was only turning over the pages. There can be no objection 
to front-position here, since the word is still felt to be adverbial; 
“but while we should say The pressure from the crowd pushed the 
shop window through, we should never say pushed through the shop 
window. 

Ш. ErrHER Position. Even when allowance has been made for 
the particular kinds of constructions and the various circumstances 
mentioned in the foregoing sections, there still remains a fairly 
large class where either position is possible. We may say Put up 
your hand or Put your hand up, The attendant took down our names 
or The attendant took our names down, The miser was counting out 
his money or The miser was counting his money out. This, of course, 
does по! mean that in a specific context or situation both are 
equally accepi. The native speaker, or even a foreigner who 


speaks Engli&* ry fluently, obviously does not think the matter 
out; he -зауз Or writes spontaneously the thing that seems most 
usual at the time; ànd it is not easy to determine exactly what 
"factors influence his choice. Front-position of the adverb is probably 
more usual (He took out his cheque book, picked up a pen and 


Wrote out a cheque). The object may, however, be shifted forwards 


ae the adverb occupies post-position, if we wish to emphasize 


(o direct special attention to it, or if the speaker’s own attention 


i 4 4S.concentrated on it so that it looms large in his mind. Again it 


Eris A S 
" is a question of centre of interest. Thus anyone ordering tea for a 


party and anxious to know the exact number he must order, will 
.ask Will all those who require tea please put up their hands?, but 


we 
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having made his count he will probably say Thank you, you may 
put your hands down now, his attention in the latter case being 
centred on the hands, which are still held up; and if he is uncertain 
about one of the party he will probably ask Did you put your hand 
up?, for again his centre of interest is the hand: was it up or was it 
not? In instructing a child in manners we should tell him When 
you enter anyone's kouse you should take off your hat, but if we are 
reprimanding him for entering the house still wearing his hat the 
form of words is more likely to be Don’t you know that you should 
take your hat off when you enter anyone's house?, and a peremptory 
command would almost certainly be framed Take your hat off!, not- 
Take off your hat! for our attention has been caught by the hat, 
which is still on the boy's head. The latter is more in the nature of 
a request or a piece of advice, though even a request may place the 
object first if it refers to something that has already obtruded itself 
on the speaker's attention: e.g. Would the lady in the front row 
mind taking her hat off, please? 

There seems to be a tendency too to shift the object forward, 
giving the adverb post-position, when the thing in question has 
been recently mentioned so that it is still in our minds. The following 
are quoted from essays by examination candidates—not always 
reliable guides to the best English, it is true, but in these particular 
cases they read quite naturally: 

‘Hold out your hand, said my sister. So I held my hand 
out, half expecting there was some trick in it. 

The first thing to do is to put up the tent. [Here follows à 
ur description of the operation] . . . Having put the tent 
up, &c. 

_A deciding factor seems often to be the extent to which we can 
visualize or think of the notion conveyed by the adverb apart from ' 
that of the verb. Because of this, post-position of the adverb is 
less common with immaterial and abstract objects than with those 
denoting things more tangible; and metaphorical expressions - 
generally prefer front-position of the adverb, especially those which 
have become something of clichés which no longer call up very 
clearly the literal associations (though see also below under 
peron V). Thus to amuse a baby in its bath we may either throw 
zi н роте or throw the sponge up, but a person admitting defeat 
vue UTER RUE Qiieacher Шау give out. the ВОК 

: © her class, but a piece of brass struck with а 


eue gives ош a metallic sound and. a flower gives out a scent. 
Aw ег on an estate may cut down trees or cut trees down, but а 
usiness house does not usually cut 


: costs down; it cuts down costs- 
In sorting through a basket of apples we may throw out the bad ones 
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or throw the bad ones out, but we throw out а hint or throw out a 
suggestion. The farther away we get from the physical act or 
process the less easy is it to think of the notions of the verb and the 
adverb separately and in such cases therefore the tendency is not to 
separate the two in speech. So we have put on one’s best manners, 
put on a grieved look, as contrasted with put on one’s best suit or 
put one’s best suit on; kick up a noise as against kick up the carpet 
or kick the carpet up; stir up trouble as against stir up the Christmas 
pudding or stir the Christmas pudding up. 

IV.-WirH AN INDIRECT OBJECT. In sentences where the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object the general practice is to 
place the adverb between the two: e.g. She packed them up a good 
lunch, Could you pour me out a cup of tea, please? The treasurer 
wrote them out a cheque. Post-position is often possible, though 
less usual (it might, for instance, be possible in the last example) 
but the adverb is never placed immediately after the verb and before 
the indirect object. We cannot say Could you pour out me a cup of 
tea? or The treasurer wrote out them a cheque. 

V. TRADITIONAL AND SET PHRASES. Though in theory either 
position of the adverb might be possible, traditional and set phrases 
(many of them metaphorical) are generally used in the form in 
which they have become familiar. To throw up the sponge has been 
quoted already; others are throw down the gauntlet, give up the 
ghost, lay down the law, lay down one’s life, cut off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face. On the other hand we have put one’s foot down, 
put the clock back, get the wind up, get one’s hand in, put one’s 
thinking cap on, &c. There are many others. Their form has been 
fixed by common usage and it would sound strange to change 
them, even though there might be no objection to it on purely 


- grammatical grounds. 


SUMMARY 


FRONT-POSITION OF ADVERB OnLy. The adverb occupies front position 
(i.e. before the object), and front-position only, in the following circumstances: 

(i) When the object is a long one, so that if Post-position were attempted 
the adverb would be so far separated from its verb that the mind of the reader 
or the listener would find it difficult to ‘carry over’ from the one to the other: 
e.g. He called out the names of all the people present. 

(ii) When the object is a clause, no matter how long or how short it is: 
e.g. J must think out carefully what 1 am going to say. Always read over what 
you have written. Quite apart from any other consideration, if the adverb were 
placed after the object clause it might appear to belong to the verb of that clause 
since this would be the verb nearest to it. Contrast Find out what he has written 
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with Find what he has written out. Front-position is also necessary when the 
object is the ellipsis of a clause, represented by the initial word or words only: 
e.g. One of the clerks was responsible for the mistake but I cannot find out which, 

(iii) When the object word expresses a verbal notion, i.e. when it is a gerund. 
a verbal noun or a noun denoting some activity or process: e.g. His wife made 
him promise he would give up drinking. I shall have to put off seeing them till 
next week.. The authorities are determined to put down vandalism. Again, if the 
adverb were placed after a gerund or a verbal noun (as give drinking up, put 
seeing them off) it might appear to relate to these words instead of to its real 
Verb. The fact that the context or our own common sense will usually indicate 
the correct relationship only makes post-position sound the more unnatural. 

(iv) When the verb and adverb in effect make a single intransitive verb 
Which takes a complement. In such cases the adverb always adheres to the 
verb and precedes the complement: e.g. It turned out a fine day. Before the 
morning was out it blew up a gale. (It may be added that for obvious reasons 
the adverb must always adhere to the verb in sentences of the type She went 
away a schoolgirl and came back a woman, where we have what we may call 
pseudo-complements.) 

Posr-PosrrioN or АруЕвв ONLY. The adverb is always placed after the 
object in the following circumstances: 

(i) When the Object is a personal or a reflexive pronoun. (With other kinds 
of pronouns either position is possible, according to whether the emphasis is 
on the adverb or on the object.) 

(ii) In set combinations of two adverbs co-ordinated, as in and out, up and 
down, over and over, round and round. 

(iii) When the adverb is amplified or extended by a phrase which follows it. 
We can say He erected a fence to keep intruders out or to keep out intruders, 
but only to keep intruders out of his garden. 7 

Gv) When the adverb has the force of an adjective or a participle used 
predicatively. (See page 21 for examples.) 

(v) When the ‘adverb’ is really a disguised preposition. There are two main 
types, viz: 

(a) The introductory preposition of an adverb phrase used elliptically as 
a substitute for the complete phrase. (Examples on page 21.) 

(6) That which follows a Spurious object in such sentences as They tied 

.. the box round with a Piece of ribbon. 

With the combination run over the position of the preposition-adverb is 
determined by whether our main concern is with the perpetrator of the act of 
running over or with the victim of it. If the former, then the tendency is to 
place over immediately after the verb and before the object; if the latter, it is 
generally placed after the object. 

(vi) When front-position of the adverb might lead to its being taken for a 
preposition. 

EITHER Position. With many combinations either position is possible. 


Front-position is more fre uent, but the object d 
the adverb shifted to Е р, 


(а) When it is desired to emphasize it. 


(6) When the object has been mentioned before and is still in the mind of 
ue speaker, or when it obtrudes itself on his notice for some other 
son. 
Generally speaking, the less easy it і i i 
б У it is to think of the not 
the adverb apart from that of the verb, the more marked is the 
Keep the two as an inseparable pai 
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post-position of the adverb is less common with immaterial and abstract objects 
than with those denoting things more tangible. Metaphorical expressions. 
generally prefer front-position. 

SENTENCES WITH BOTH DIRECT AND INDIRECT OBJECTS. The normal position 
of the adverb is between the two objects. It is sometimes possible to place it 
after the direct object, but it never occurs before the indirect. He wrote me 
out a cheque is the normal way of stating this fact. He wrote me a cheque out 
is less usual, though it is not incorrect; but it is quite impossible to say He 
wrote out me a cheque. 

TRADITIONAL PHRASES. These are generally used in the form in which they 
have become familiar, irrespective of whether, theoretically, the other position 
would be possible. 


Reading mith Understanding 
Н. A. CARTLEDGE 


OF THE four skills involved in language learning—listening, speaking, 
reading and writing—the one which is likely to be the most useful 
for students of a foreign language is reading. Many of them, 
unless they are able to visit the country where it is spoken, will 
have little opportunity of speaking or hearing the language them- 
selves, nor will most of them have occasion to write in it. All of 
them, however, once they are able to read it without difficulty, can 
go on improving their knowledge of it indefinitely. 

Beginners are necessarily concerned chiefly with learning the 
structural elements of the language. In doing so they acquire a 
limited range of vocabulary and read a certain amount, but what 
they read is designed to give them practice in those elements. Later 
on the learning of structures becomes less and less an end in itself, 
and as time goes on it becomes more and more subordinate to the 
main purpose of understanding and expressing thoughts in the 
language. As this change takes place, specific training in the art 
of reading should begin, and more time should progressively be 
allotted to it until the need for specific grammatical study disappears 
and the students are fully at home in the language as a vehicle for 
expressing thoughts. 

Two kinds -of reading are involved, ‘extensive’ and ‘intensive’. 
Extensive reading depends largely on the student’s own initiative, 
The teacher’s responsibility to him in this connection is limited 
to suggesting or providing suitable books, with occasional dis- 
cussions on the story, plot, characters, &c., to make sure that 
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progress is being maintained. Intensive reading is the training for 
extensive reading, and demands close attention from the teacher. 

Intensive reading consists of studying passages with a view to 
extracting from them all the possibilities of meaning and interest 
which they contain. Students who are trained to do this learn to 
apply the same process to their extensive reading, and acquire the 
art of reading quickly but at the same time with understanding 
and appreciation. 

Passages chosen for intensive study should consist of incidents, 
descriptions, arguments, character sketches, &c., which are com- 
plete in themselves even if they are taken from larger works. They 
should normally be of a suitable length to be dealt with in one 
lesson, they should be suitable in subject and background for the 
comprehension and range of experience of the student, and they 
should be correctly graded in respect of vocabulary. An occasional 
unfamiliar word does not matter, if its meaning can be deduced 
from the context. Practice in such deduction is indispensable for 
individual reading, as the student will often have to use his wits 
to get at the meaning of a word without interrupting his reading 
in order to consult the dictionar 

А few suggestions as to method may be of interest. They are 
not intended as a hard-and-fast procedure for the teaching of 
intensive reading, since every teacher will wish to introduce his own 
Variations of them. Indeed he must do so if he is to avoid monotony, 
as any method will in the end fail in its purpose if it is allowed to 
lose its freshness and degenerate into routine. What is intended 
here is to indicate some of the more im 
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close attention to the interpretation of meaning as well as to the 
correct pronunciation of words. Next he should consider the 
content of the passage, the incidents or characters described in it, 
the argument which it develops or the picture of life which it presents. 
No rules can be laid down for the conduct of this part of the lesson. 
Obviously it depends entirely on the subject-matter of the piece. 
Similar situations in which the students themselves have been or 
might be involved can be discussed. They can be asked to continue 


4? the story and imagine what happened next, or to say whether they 


agree with the point of view expressed. In this way their imagination 
and reasoning powers can be brought to bear on the piece, and 
they can be made to realize the value of devoting intelligent and 
critical attention to what they read. Lastly, any points of grammar, 
construction, language, and (in the more advanced classes) style can 
be discussed. 

The passage which follows has been chosen as suitable for students 
in about their fourth year of English: 

*Father had painted a picture of Mike in his fisherman's 
clothes which pleased him so much that he decided to send it 
to the Academy. Before it was sent away, he thought that it 
would be a good thing to have it in the shop window. He said 
it would be a splendid advertisement for him. He put it in one 
morning and it was there when I got home from school. He had 
cleared out all the photographs, and put it in the middle all by 
itself. I felt very proud of it. It looked twice as good now it 
was framed; and I was proud to see several people looking at 
it, and to hear them say what a good likeness it was. 

‘But as we were having tea that afternoon, Mike came into 
the shop and asked for Dad. He was very angry. He said that 
Dad must take the picture out of the window at once; that all 
the people in Bramblewick were talking about it, and making 
fun of him. It wouldn't have been so bad if the picture didn't 
show him in his old clothes, looking no better than a tramp or a 
man selling bootlaces from door to door. He didn't mind at all 
the people in London seeing it, for none of them knew him. 
But he wasn't going to be disgraced in the village, where he was 
as good as any other man, and could fight the best of them. 
Dad was a bit angry too. He told Mike that he didn't understand 
that it was the old clothes he was wearing that gave character 
to the picture; but Mike said he didn't want to understand that, 
and if he'd thought he was going to make a show of it like this, 
he wouldn't have stood for the thing so many times, when he'd 
much rather have been out working. So Dad said at last he'd 
take it out; and he did, but he was in a bad temper when he came 
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upstairs, and he went out again as soon as he had had his tea, 

and it wasn’t until after supper, when he started reading the book 

on Italy, that he became cheerful again.’ 

This passage is simple and direct in style, with few if any difficulties 
of vocabulary. The use of ‘submit’ in the sense of ‘offer for 
approval’ might need explanation, and a word on the Royal Academy 
and its annual exhibitions might be given at the same time. The 
meaning of ‘tramp’ should be clear from the context. ‘Bootlaces’ 
can be explained by demonstration, and so can ‘framed’, via the 
noun ‘frame’. No other words in the piece should trouble the 
average fourth-year student. 

The passage, however, is far from elementary in its treatment 
and presentation of childhood reminiscences. Although the language 
is the artless conversational language of a schoolchild, the incident 
is presented as it appeals to an adult mind. The character of Dad 
is the central point of the passage, which tells us a great deal about 
him and his circumstances. From internal evidence we learn that 
he is an artist, with a decided artistic temperament; that he is 
unsuccessful as an artist, and has to earn his living as a photographer 
in a seaside village, where he lives over the shop. The familiar 
conflict of opinion between the painter, with his sense of the 
picturesque, and the model who can see no point in being painted 
in his working clothes; the power of village gossip and ridicule; 
the reaction of Mike to this gossip, especially his instinctive clenching 
of the fists; these are all points to be discovered in the passage. 

The style of the piece also deserves examination. Although simple, 
even naive at times, it achieves its effect through the use of collo- 
quialisms and the kind of constructions which a child would use in 
speech. Examples of these are the use of ‘a bit angry’ for ‘a little 
angry’, the slight obscurity in the use of ‘he’ in the sentence which 
follows, and the succession of clauses introduced by ‘and’ in the 
last sentence of the extract. 
oer paragraph is an excellent example of indirect speech, 
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In the Classroom 
No: 1: Using the Group zz Oral Work 


A. S. HORNBY 


ORAL DRILLS are used during the first two or three years of the 
language course. During the first few weeks the teacher must do 
most of the talking. Learners must hear before they themselves 
speak. If, however, the teacher does most of the talking after these 
first few weeks, the lessons are unsatisfactory. The pupils must then 
begin to do most of the talking. If the teacher gives all the com- 
mands and asks all the questions, the pupils are talking for only 
half the time, say twenty minutes іп a forty-minute lesson. And if 
there are forty pupils in the class, each pupil talks for half a minute— 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

This short article outlines а procedure that enables the pupils 
to do most of the talking. The teacher plans and guides. The 
specimens here are intended to drill a sequence of tenses: future of 
intention (going to and an infinitive), present progressive, present 
perfect, and simple past. 

The first step is to demonstrate the procedure to the whole class. 

Teacher: I’m going to draw a clock face on the blackboard. 
A, what am I going to draw? (You're going to draw a clock face.) 
B, ask C what I'm going to draw. (B: What's Mr. X going to draw? 
C: He's going to draw a clock face.) I'm drawing a clock face now. 
D, What shape is it? (Or Is it round or square?) (D: It's round.) 
What have I just done? I’ve drawn a clock face. E, ask Е what 
I've just done. (E: What has Mr X just done? F: He's just drawn 
a clock face.) Are there any figures on the clock face? No, not yet. 
I'm going to put the figures on the face. G, must I put the figure 
12 at the top or at the bottom? H, must I put the figure 9 on the 
left or on the right? K, where have I to put the figure 6? Have I 
drawn the hands yet? Pm going to draw the minute hand. I'm 
drawing the hour hand now. M, what have I just drawn? N, ask Q 
what time it is by the clock Гуе drawn. (М: What time is it by 
the clock Mr X has just drawn?) I'm going to rub out the minute 
hand. В, ask 5 to say what Гуе just done. T, tell U to go to the 
blackboard and rub out the hour hand. What are you going to 
do, О? V, what has U just done? №, who has just rubbed out the 
hour hand? Y, what did I draw first? Z, what did I draw next? (&c.) 

Having in this way demonstrated the procedure (it is assumed, 
of course, that these tense usages have already been learnt and that 
we are now engaged in establishing them firmly), the class is divided 
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into groups of five or six. The leader of each group is then given 
a sheet of paper with instructions for an activity of some kind and 
told to proceed in the way the teacher has demonstrated. The 
leader will himself perform actions, or tell members of his group to 
do things; he will ask questions about what is going to be done, 
what is being done, what has just been done, and finally, using the 
simple past, about what was done. He will tell members of his 
class to pass on commands to other members of the group and to 
talk about, or ask questions about, the activities they perform. The 
teacher will go from group to group, listening and noting any faults. 
He will not interfere unless there are obvious difficulties or con- 
fusions. Only if pupils are obviously in trouble will he stop the 
practice, and go back to further demonstration. 

The activities must be chosen so that a number of groups, can 
carry on without disturbing one another. One group can use. the 
blackboard (drawing an animal, adding the head, legs, tail, rubbing 
them out, &c., as with the clock face). Another group can have a 
box with a lock and key, put the key in the lock, turn it, open the 
box, take out what is inside, describe it, close and lock the box. 
A third group can have a pocket-knife and a pencil, open the knife, 
sharpen the pencil, close the knife, write with the pencil and break 
. the point, resharpen it, and so on. A fourth might fold a sheet of 

newspaper to make a paper hat or boat, with statements and 
questions about the various steps needed. Teachers should have 
no difficulty in finding enough procedures. There is no reason, of 
course, why two or three groups should not use the same activity. 
The important point is that the group should be small, so that each 
member has frequent opportunities of taking part in the exchange of 
command, question and answer. Far too often the oral drill means, 
for the pupil, only an infrequent opportunity of giving answers, 
and no opportunity at all of asking questions or making requests. 
Another point to be borne in mind is this. The activities chosen 
must be such that they can be performed quickly. To ask a group 
of girls to Sew a button on a jacket would be unwise. Even threading 
the needle might require ten times as much time as is needed to 
ask pe answer "What are you doing now?’ Finally, this kind of 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by А. 5. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


* QUESTION.—In The Sunday Times Y read: ‘There alighted on my table a book 
of which the alluring cover design . . .” Is this the accepted word order? Could 
we say: ‘a book the alluring cover design of which’? 

^ ,ANSWER.—The word order used by the writer is preferable here, though the 


‚ * "alternative' order you suggest is not incorrect. Many writers would prefer to 


use whose: ‘а book whose alluring cover design’. Whose may quite legitimately 
be used as a relative for inanimate things. 
B 


QUESTION.—Is there a difference between: 
No wondér if not all people like him. 
No wonder if all people do not like him. 
Can the idea be better expressed? 
ANSWER.—The difference between the two sentences is seen clearly if we use 
some and nobody. 
No wonder if some people dislike him. 
No wonder if nobody likes him (or if everybody dislikes him). 
It is difficult to express your sentence better because it is without context. 
No wonder is usually followed by a that-clause, and one would expect, here: 
No wonder that some people dislike him. 
No wonder that everybody dislikes him. 
But perhaps the that-clause has occurred earlier in the context and is now 
to be understood. 
No wonder (that) he's wretched, if everybody dislikes him. . . . 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘а half-shilling coin’ or should we say ‘a half-a- 
' shilling coin’? 

ANSWER.—Neither is correct. The coin is called ‘a sixpence’. If you wanted 
to get something costing sixpence from a slot machine and had only a shilling, 
you would say to a friend, “Сап you give me two sixpences for this shilling?” 


QuESTION.—I recehtly came across the expression “go to the flicks’, meaning 
the cinema. Is this a common expression? If, instead of ‘flicks’ I use picture, 
should I use the singular or the plural? 

ANSWER.—Flicks is a slang word for pictures but is rather out of date now, I 
think. Moving pictures used to flicker badly in the early days of cinematography, 
and that is the origin of the word. Movies is still used. If you use picture, the 
plural is needed: ‘ро to the pictures’. 


QUESTION.— Our bad economic situation is partly because of the Government, 
that has done nothing to encourage the export trade.’ Is this a good sentence? 
ANSWER.—Here is an improvement: ‘Our bad economic situation is, in part, 


caused by the Government's neglect of the export trade’ (or ‘failure to encourage 
the export trade"). 
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QUESTION.—Do you say ‘lined paper’ or ‘ruled paper’? Are both correct? 
ANSWER.— Ruled paper is quite common. ‘Lined paper’ is intelligible, but 1 
do not recollect having seen or heard it. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference between: ‘He would come here on Sunday(s)’ 
and ‘He used to come here on Sunday(s)? Which is preferable, Sunday or 
Sundays? Ed 

ANSWER.— Would come suggests occasional occurrences of activities in the past 
and used to come suggests frequent or repeated occurrences in the past. The 
sentence with would come implies that the person's visits could not be predicted 
with any certainty. The sentence with used to come implies that his visits were 
regular and habitual. The plural Sundays is better than the singular Sunday. 


QUESTION.— Don't hurry me.’ Would this be improved by adding up? | 
ANSWER.—No. The adverb up is often used with verbs to intensify their meaning, 


as explained in Dr Wood's letter on page 66 of our issue Number 2, Volume IX. 


It would be natural to use ир if the verb hurry were used in the affinnative: 


“Hurry up!’, ‘Hurry them up’, ‘Shall I hurry him up?’ When the verb is used 


in the negative, the idea of intensifying is not wanted, so we say ‘Don’t hurry’, 
“I won't hurry you’, ‘Don’t hurry me’. 


QUESTION.—What can I give for ‘overcome with alarm’ when I want to explain 
the phrase to a class? 


ANSWER.— Filled with fear’, ‘frightened’, ‘made weak by anxiety’. The most 
suitable phrase will depend upon the context, 


QUESTION.—Which is correct: ‘None of them is ruled by . . . or ‘None of them 
are ruled Бу...’? 


ANSWER.—I should accept both sentences as correct. None may mean ‘not 
one of them’, which Tequires a singular Verb, or ‘not any of them’, which requires 
à plural verb. 


QUESTION.—Which is correct: ‘One seventh is ruled by white people’ or ‘One 
Seventh are ruled by white people’? 


iun If the meaning is *One seventh of the population’, I should use is. 
the text suggests *one seventh of these tribesmen’ (or some other plural 
noun), are is the verb tha 


F S t many speakers would use, even though one seventh 
15 grammatically singular. r р ( 


QUESTION.—'He was elected (as) President d d 
of the U.S.A? Ts as ие: 

ANSWER NG, Ire a r the U.S.A.’ Is as necessary I 

with choose it is general! 
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al C in ‘the 18th 
ANSWER.—We see both in print. 


Small c is commoner, 
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1. *My son goes to the school opposite the park entrance. He goes to 
this school for the purpose of education, so how can I explain the use, 
here, of the definite article? 

. "The prisoner who had escaped from the prison of Corinth was captured 
yesterday. The man was certainly in this prison for the purpose of 
detention, or punishment. How does the ‘rule’ apply here? 

3. "They sat at the big table for dinner as they were too many for the small 
one.' Again purpose is evident. The sentence says ‘Гог dinner'. 
ANSWER.—The ‘rule’ you quote is a helpful one if you interpret it carefully. 
The sentence, *My son goes to school', means: *My son is attending classes for 
the purpose of being educated’. Your first example above is a statement not 
so much about the boy's being educated as about which particular educational 
establishment he attends. Compare: ‘Does your boy go to school?’ “Yes, he 
goes to school.’ ‘Which school does he go to?’ “Не goes to the school opposite 

the park entrance.” 

The same explanation covers your second and third examples. ‘Escape from 
prison’ means ‘get out of confinement, win freedom’. If, however, it is a question 
of which prison the escape was made from, the word prison requires a determining 
word of some sort: "Two men escaped from a prison in south London’ or 
“тот the prison on the island of Skye’. 

"They were at table when I called' indicates purpose. A meal was in progress. 
In your third example, however, it is the choice of one table rather than another 
that is the main reason for the statement. ‘At table’ is perfectly idiomatic; 
‘at big table’ is not English. 

Your pupils must see a large number of examples: after school, before school, 
at school, in school, go to school, get home from school. These will help them to 
see that the article is not used when we use school to indicate purpose or activity. 
They should then see examples in which sckool is used with an article: 

John goes to a school not far from here. 
John goes to the school opposite the park entrance. 

It should be clear that in these sentences the position of the school is in 
question, not its purpose. Give a further example, such as: 

John’s father went to the school yesterday. 

Here the article is used because John’s father clearly visited the school not 
as a pupil, not for the purpose of learning, but in order to see somebody or 
something, 


N 


QuEsTION.—In a recently published book there аге the.words: ‘They are repre- 
sented in each others’ capitals . . > Grammar books say that each other has no 
plural form. How, then, does the possessive form each others’ become possible? 
ANSWER.—Careless proof-reading is the obvious and easiest answer. I can 
find no authority for each others. .. . Itis possible, however, to imaginea defence. 
We can paraphrase ‘They blamed each other’ as either ‘Each blamed the other’ 
(two persons involved) or ‘Each blamed the others" (more than two persons 
involved). The writer of the words you quote might claim (if he wished to 
defend himself against the charge of careless proof-reading) that his statement 
means: "Each member of the Commonwealth is represented in the capitals of 
the others.’ No grammarian would support him. Each other indicates ‘more 
than one’, so it is plural in meaning. ‘We know what each other wants’ (singular 
verb) is not English. (‘We each know what the other wants’ or ‘what the others 
want? is needed here. The apostrophe must, therefore, precede the s of the 
possessive, as it does in other plurals: children’s, men's, each other's. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of The Question Box 
Dear Sir, 


Thope I shall not be suspected of pedantry or of mere hair-splitting if I venture 
to question two of the answers on page 104 of a previous issue of English Language 
Teaching (April-June, 1955). 

(i) “But you said you wouldn't marry the best man in the world.’ ‘Well, I 
didn’t.’ 

Surely the quip here is dependent upon the ambiguity of the first statement, 
which is presumably made to a lady who has recently married when she had 
previously declared that she would not marry the best man in the world, i.c. she 
would not marry anyone, not even if he were the best man in the world. To 
prove that she is not guilty of inconsistency the lady gives a twist to this state- 
ment so that her reply amounts to a depreciation of her husband: ‘Well, I 
didn’t marry the best man in the world—only a second or third-rate one. 

It is, of course, possible to make many jokes of this kind, e.g. ‘I thought you 
said you wouldn't have that car as a gift? ‘Well, I didn't; I paid him two 
hundred pounds for it." 

(ii) *Our first duty was to earn us the plaudits of all.’ 

I am not sure that the writer of this sentence has really said what he intended. 
It was surely not our first duty, but the way we discharged it, that earned us the 
plaudits of all. Leaving this aside, however, my main point is concerned with 
the statement that ‘the infinitive is used with the verb be to express a result 
that is seen later.’ For ‘this particular sentence this is admittedly true, but I 
do not think that the sense of result is suggested by the grammatical con- 
struction or relationship as such, but partly by the verb earned and partly 
perhaps by the fact that the subject (duty) denotes something that is done. It 
would, I think, be true to Say that result is suggested by such constructions 
only when the subject of be contains a certain verbal element in that it denotes 
something that is done or occurs: e.g. The discovery of anaesthetics was to 
revolutionize surgery. This mistake was to be his undoing. His devotion to duty 
was to cost him his life. But in sentences such as the following, where simple 
peu are the subject, there can be no question of result: This house was to 

e his home for the next twenty years. The boy who worked in the blacking 
factory was to become one of the greatest English novelists. The drought was to 
be teen by 2 period of torrential rain. 

е real exp! anation of the infinitive is, I think, that it denotes something, 
и Beer time, that is destined to follow, sometimes as a result but not 


we do infer result it is only from what w 4 i 
т Пу so. If e may call ‘the logic 
of the Situation’, not from the grammatical construction. М à 


Yours sincerely, 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
Reference: ‘English Language Teaching’, Volume IX, No. 4, July-September, 1955. 


Dear Sir, 


May I refer to what L. A. Hill has written under: “The Length Mark: in 
Phonetic Transcription’, page 122. I have been much interested by the author’s 
views but I fear I should say that I am of an entirely different opinion. 

Iam not а teacher. I am a retired Master Mariner of the French Mercantile 
Marine, aged 57, and spoke English before I could utter a word of French. 
Unfortunately my English did not improve as it should have. Anyhow I have 
endeavoured all my life to write better English and to improve my pronunciation 
as well. 

Various circumstances made me study in 1951 and onwards Professor Daniel 
Jones’ wonderful book: An Outline of English Phonetics. I never found any 
difficulty in grasping that there is a difference of quality between long ‘i’ and 
short ‘i’, or as D. Jones writes i: апа і. I have found no difficulty whatsoever 
in using i: and i. 

I cannot really see how it may be confusing to use: 

i: and i 
ш and ч 
2: апі > 

Neither can I see how it is difficult to remember that each of these vowel- 
sounds bears a difference of quality. 

Last summer, I joined the BBC’s summer school and our teachers recommended 
us to use ‘English Pronunciation’ by Peter A. D. MacCarthy. I have the book 
under my eyes, opened at page 168 on which the reader is confronted with four 
different types of phonetic transcription all favoured by the LA.P. What I 
want to say is that with a very comprehensible sense of looking for something 
better, I wonder whether the reader is not apt to get discouraged and to discard 
valuable books as rubbish. 

І always like to ask the young questions about their English. Up to now I 
have not found a single French boy who ever bothered or who ever knew 
anything about phonetic transcription although all books published in France 
use, nowadays, the phonetic characters. I find it is very discouraging but 
there are in my opinion two main reasons for that. First, and as I like to imagine, 
too many French teachers still have a bad English pronunciation. Secondly, 
from the authors’ point of view, and there is no doubt about that, too many 
types of transcription are used though all are favoured by the LA.P. A boy 
is never sure of spending all his school time at the same school. Some schools 
use one book and others another. The same thing is true about dictionaries. 
You find all the different types of transcription being used. All this is very 
confusing and leads to just the opposite of the object aimed at. у 

On page 124, note 2, the author seems to favour the elimination of sign Л 
for vowel No. 10. I believe A is very useful to the French learner of English 
as our tendency is to pronounce such words as: son, such, come, much, does 
one... with an ‘e’ French vowel-sound as in French ‘redevenu’ where it appears 
twice. 

The author complains about Daniel Jones's system as having no mark for 
extra yowel-sounds such as ‘a’ in ‘rather’ and here I quote: ‘when it is used to 


express enthusiastic agreement’. This seems to me, if I be not misled, a matter 
of intonation. á 
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Referring to lengthening or shortening length marks, I think Harold E, 
Palmer and F. G. Blandford in their ʻA Grammar of Spoken English’ made 


the layman will ever understand how he may benefit from the study of applied 
phonetics to improve or learn a spoken language. 
Let them change their phonetic characters, let us Say, every hundred years 
but not in the meanwhile. . . . 
The author has certainly displayed much courage in abandoning the length 
mark but after all I am not a teacher and I shall stick to it. I have had so much 


Yours sincerely, 


ANTOINE DE CHOULOT 


г Book Reviews 


DICTIONARIES, BRITISH AND AMERICAN. J. R. Hulbert. 
» 107 pages. André Deutsch. The Language Library. 95. 64. net. 


This book, like most of the others in the series, is written for the ordinary, 
intelligent, educated reader rather than for the specialist. It contains a great 
deal of interesting material, but though it is written by a scholar (Professor 
Hulbert is one of the co-editors of the Dictionary of American English) the claim 
of the publishers that it ‘will be of the greatest value to expert and layman 
alike’ is a little excessive. To say this is in no way to decry or disparage the 
work. А vast amount of useful information about dictionaries and their 
predecessors from Anglo-Saxon times onwards is, as a matter of fact, skilfully 
condensed into the space of a little over a hundred pages and the reader is told 
something about the principal lexicographers and their methods of working, 
while there is a most interesting section on particular problems that confront 
the makers of a dictionary and the considerations that must always be borne in 
"mind in relation to the particular public or type of user for whom the dictionary 
is intended. In this connection the distinction between the academic or scholarly 
dictionary on the one hand and what Professor Hulbert calls the ‘commercial’ 

‚ dictionary on the other is an important one, and it is well that he has insisted 
upon it. He gives a timely warning too against the widespread belief in the 
infallibility of the dictionary and the notion (still prevalent amongst ‘ordinary’ 
folk) that a dictionary is a dictionary, and that one is as good as another. 
Linguists and scholars, as well as serious students, of course, will not need such 
a warning. 

Within so small a compass as Professor Hulbert has allowed himself, or as 
has been allowed him by his publishers, it is obviously impossible to include 
everything; but it does seem a pity that amongst the special dictionaries there is 
no mention of those intended for the foreign, and especially the non-European, 
student of English, where special problems are presented and special techniques 
have to be used. One would have thought that The Learner's Dictionary of 
Current English deserved at least a passing recognition. 

As Professor Hulbert's work is for the most part historical and explanatory 
one does not often find oneself in disagreement with him, though the present 
reviewer feels that he is a little too severe in his strictures on Fowler. On page 
101, too, we read ‘No reputable dictionary now attempts to force people to 
pronounce glass with a different.vowel sound from that in Лаг. The attitude of 
lexicographers is that if in the community in which a person resides the prevailing 
pronunciation of path has the same vowel sound as that in rat, people should 

ronounce the word so.’ This may be true of America but it is very doubtful 
whether it is of Britain. The Concise Oxford Dictionary (surely ‘reputable’ 
énough) does not allow such latitude in these two words. Perhaps those born 
north of the Trent will feel that it ought to, but that is another matter. 


_ LEARNING TO READ A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. Michael 
West, M.A., D.Phil. 100 pages. Longmans Green, 1955. 5s. - 


The first section of this book, Learning to Read a Foreign Language, is a new 
edition of a report that first appeared in 1926 and is now out of print. The 
second section contains reprints of four articles that have appeared in English 
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Language Teaching, two talks prepared for the B.B.C. English by Radio pro- 
gramme, and an article reprinted from The Year Book of Education. None of 
the material is new, but many teachers will find it convenient to have it available 
in this new form. р р =]? 

The high priority that Dr West has always given to reading ability is a con- 
troversial question on which much has been said and written. His report 
Learning to Read a Foreign Language appeared thirty years ago, and since then 
mass communications have developed enormously. The radio and the talking 
film now carry voices across oceans and continents. By the time children now 
at school are adult, television may be world wide, even in countries recently 
called ‘under-developed’, but for which the word ‘fast-developing’ seems more 
appropriats. The result may well be that ability to understand a foreign 
language through the ear will become as important as the ability to read it. 
Language teachers must think of future needs, not only of existing conditions, 
however depressing these may be in some parts of the world. И 

Should we, today, confine our debate to the question whether or not reading 
ability can, as Dr West claims, be successfully acquired independently of the 
ability to understand and use the spoken language, or whether, as followers 
of Dr Palmer and other experts have claimed, reading ability is best acquired 
in step with, or after, an oral approach? Much depends upon the age at which 
the learner starts. What Dr West calls the ‘surrender value’ of the subject 
cannot be very great if the learner acquires only the ability to read folk tales 
and simplified versions of mangled masterpieces, but is unable to understand an 
English broadcast on international affairs or the sound track of an instructional 
film. More, much more, depends upon the quality and training of the men and 
women who are to teach the foreign language. If their standards are low, 
there is much to be said for the reading approach, though the unpalatable 
truth is that language teaching in this case is usually, even when limited to the 
teaching of reading, a waste of time and effort. Improved methods of teacher 
training are probably the most urgent need today where language instruction 
is in question. 

Dr West is always sound on vocabulary control and the simplified text. 
Teachers may not always approve the kind Of text he prefers for simplification; 
they may be sceptical of the validity of the word counts on which his choice of 
vocabulary is based. But we all, today, agree that vocabulary control and text 
simplification, together with a careful presentation of structures, can be more 
scientific than they were thirty years ago. Dr West has been a practising 
teacher. Unlike the theorists, he Knows that both pupil and teacher in countries 
like India and Tanganyika can suffer from the heat, and that mechanical class- 
room activities, dull drills and tables, can result in boredom or even active 
resistance. Much of what Dr West Says about grammar teaching is true—but 
is not applicable everywhere. There are some countries in which pupils not 
only enjoy grammar but benefit from it. There are others where the use of 


grammar may be harmful. Teachers in Europe will find much in this book 
that will be unacceptable. Teachers in Asia and Africa will find much that 
will help them. 


MANUAL OF MODERN ENGLISH. E. Fletcher. 318 pages. 
Maskew Miller Ltd., Cape Town. (Agents in U.K.: Bailey Bros. 
and Swinfen.) 18s. 


This book which according to the 


[c publishers ‘tells you how to write effectively 
and clearly without spending lon 


g and profitless hours studying grammar,’ 
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has all the virtues and defects of ‘Manuals’ of this kind. Clearly the book is 
inspired by the syllabuses of those numerous examinations which include 
*commercial English as a subject and, therefore, such examination topics as 
letter writing, précis, reports and essay lists (Self-reliance: Popularity : А 
woman’s place is in the home) are to be expected. All are well dealt with. In 
addition to these topics there are chapters on words, common errors in grammar, 
direct and indirect speech, comprehension and interpretation; also interesting 
and useful sections on the drafting of advertisements, the conduct of meetings 
from a secretarial point of view (notices, agenda, minutes) and the correction 
of printers’ proofs. The book has seven appendices, one of which is a reading 
list, and an index. 

The sombre grey of the cover and binding, the rather ‘off white’ paper and a 
type face and presentation that is almost too correct are all in keeping with a 
generally serious air and serious style. Some light relief would have been welcome. 
Why are passages from ‘Paradise Lost’ always included for paraphrase in books 
of this kind?. Could we not have had some examples from more modern authors. 
in the section for comprehension and interpretation? 

Though this book is written for South Africans, those who prepare Courses, 
teach or study commercial English in all parts of the world will appreciate the 
wealth of example which the author has collected and the material for exercise 
which he has provided. 
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COLLINS NEW CLASSICS. (Published by William Collins. 

Prices 4s. to 6s. cloth; 5s. to 7s. imitation leather.) 
Messrs Collins’ new series of Classics are beautifully produced, printed and 
bound for their modest price. The range of authors is extensive and each book 
contains a note on the author as well as a literary introduction. Where appro- 
priate, short bibliographies, textual notes and glossaries are added to help the 
reader. The series is not produced specially for the foreign reader, but students 
abroad will find that it will give them an opportunity of stocking their shelves 
with standard works. 


PLEASURE AND PURPOSE. 247 pages. Longmans Green. 6s. 
A. prose anthology intended for secondary school pupils learning English as 
a foreign language. The principles guiding the selection of extracts are outlined 
ina foreword by the Director of Education, Cyprus.. They are that the vocabulary 
should, in the main, be within the 5,000 word range listed by the Interim Com- 
mittee on Vocabulary Selection, that each extract should be self-contained and 
of interest to the pupils, and that it should furnish material suitable for com- 
position work. The thirty-three extracts included, mainly narrative in character, 
and well chosen, are likely to interest the adolescent student. d 
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А CONCISE MANUAL OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. Marshall and Schaap. 99 pages. Hachette. 6s. 
This concise manual is an abridgement of the original *Manual of English 
for Foreign Students' revised and brought up to date. The treatment of 
grammar is formal, each of the first seven chapters being devoted to one of 
the parts of speech. Subsequent sections deal with punctuation, choice of words, 
indirect speech, letter writing, paraphrasing and the essay. Little purpose is 


Served by the introduction of six photographs illustrating English town and 
country scenes, 


THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS. 


K. M. Willey and W. R. P. Somaratne. 96 pages. O.U.P. 
1955. 3s. 6d. 


This new edition of a book first published for teachers in Ceylon in 1953 
consists of a series of brief essays dealing with various aspects of the methotdolog 
of the teaching of English as à foreign language. The range of topics dealt with 
is wide, the matter is well informed and in line with modern theory and practice, 
Throughout there is insistence on the need to inculcate the discipline that springs 
from interest by presenting material in an attractive way. The book is full of 
sound advice and useful tips for classroom practice, though some of the 
comments may be thought rather cryptic. A useful bibliography is appended, 
giving precedence to books that appear to the authors to be peculiarly suited 
to the Asiatic child learning English. 


BETTER SENTENCES. A. E. L. Gaskin. 80 pages. 
of London Press. 1955. 1s. 9q. 


This little treatise by a former Senior Education Officer in the Colonial 
Service aims at helping the overseas student to write better sentenci 


Uni versity 


LETTER WRITING FOR GENERAL AND COMMERCIAr, 


COURSES. М. Н. Reay and D. M. Skews. 96 pages. O.U.p. 
4s. 6d. 1 


Designed primarily for pupils from the age of thirteen to that of si i 
English schools, this book may also be found of use to the Ѓогеј ар 


апа the summari 
Correspondence. Comment is reduced to a minimum and emphasis Tis d of 
the importance of form and tone т 


Y 
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POEMS TO READ AND HEAR. Compiled by J. A. Stone. 
184 pages. Harrap. 55. 6d. 

This book contains 117 poems which have been recorded and which make up a 
representative collection of good English non-dramatic poetry from the days 
of the traditional ballad to the second world war. It will prove interesting to 
foreign students of English overseas, and may be used in conjunction with 
recordings available from many of the gramophone companies in England. 
In his preface Mr Stone expresses his thanks to Mrs E. Denison, Director of 
Recorded Sound Department of the British Council, for her interest and 
co-operation in the preparation of this collection. 


THE HERITAGE LITERATURE SERIES. Longmans Green. 
Typhoon. Joseph Conrad. 146 pages. 35. 6d. 
Sea Hunters. Frank Robb. 180 pages. 35. 64. 


Two welcome additions to this well known series. 
° 


NOTES ON PUNCTUATION. Eric Partridge. 20 pages. Basil 
Blackwell. 1s. 

Written by an acknowledged authority, these “Notes on Punctuation' are 

intended to provide a clear and simple summary of the subject. They include 

notes on capitals, italics, quotation marks and paragraphing. 


THE THORNDIKE SCHOOL DICTIONARY. E. L. Thorndike. 
371 pages. University of London Press. 5s. 

‘The Thorndike School Dictionary’ is an abridged version of ‘The Thorndike 

Junior Dictionary’ which defined the 25,000 words which occur most often in 

books that the children of Britain and the British Commonwealth are most 


‘likely to read. 


TALES RETOLD FOR EASY READING. Second Series. ‘The 
Empty Drum and Other Stories’. Leo Tolstoy. Retold by Е. С. 
Parnell. O.U.P. 1s. 10d. 


Five short stories of simple appearance, but with a deep inner meaning, are 
related in an easy and attractive manner. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL COMPREHENSION TESTS. A. G. Merson. 
91 pages. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

This book is intended for British schools, but the teacher of English abroad will 

find many of the extracts useful to study with advanced classes as the passages 

are taken from the works of eminent writers and are good models of style. Most 

of the questions are useful although not all of them are those that one would 

necessarily choose for use with non-English students. 


HOW IT IS DONE SERIES.—I. HOW TO LOOK AFTER YOUR 
BICYCLE. C. G. Ferguson. 16 pages. Macmillan. ls. 

This is the first of a useful and fascinating series on mechanical subjects which 

will be of great interest to boys and girls. The language is somewhat technical. 
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SELF-HELP ENGLISH. INTRODUCTORY BOOK. Ronald 
Ridout. 64 pages. Macmillan. (Cloth) 3s. (Paper) 2s. 6d. 

This book is intended for small children in English schools. It consists, however, 

of a series of exercises which will be of interest to the teacher of English abroad. 

There are pictures to be described, and blanks and sentences which are to be 

filled in. In fact it contains useful linguistic exercises for elementary students. 


TALES FROM THE RAMAYANA. Margery Green. 116 pages. 
Macmillan. 25. 
From the series called ‘Stories to Remember in Simple English’. This book is 
admirably described in a short preface: ‘This simple version of the Ramayana 
has been written mainly within a vocabulary of 2000 words, and notes are given 
wherever there may be any difficulty. It is hoped that this book will be of interest 
and value to those studying English as a second language the world over. 
Indian students will be already familiar with the story in their own language, 
and will note that only the main theme of the wanderings of Rama and Sita is 
followed in this book’. 1 
At the end there are 31 questions on the text. 


Durham Research Review 


The Research Publication of the 
Institute of Education, University 
of Durham 


Edited by 
F. V. SMITH 


Professor of Psychology, University of Durham 


Supplements to 
BRITISH BOOK NEWS 


Latest title ; 


EDWARD GIBBON 
by С. У. WEDGWoop 


The policy followed by the Editor, 
Professor F. V. Smith, of the Department 
of Psychology, has been to preserve a 
balance between. the various fields of 
research in education. Articles have 
appeared on such diverse topics as the 
history of education with a particular 
emphasis upon education in the North 
Country, the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, encephalography in the study of 
children, cybernetics, education measure- 
ment, auditory high-frequency weakness 
among school children and projective 
tests. 

The submission of articles is not 
restricted to members of the University ; 
but in the main the RESEARCH REVIEW 
reports work done in or in association 
with the University of Durham. 

The REVIEW is published by the 
Institute, and can be obtained for 55. 4d., 
post free, from the Director, Institute of 


“Gibbon,” saysMissWedgwood 
"remains the presiding genius 
of our historical literature. The 
union of erudition and Style 
which he achieved is stil] the 
ideal of the English tradition,” 


2s. net 


Published 
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LONGMANS 


Education, Kepier Terrace, Gilesgate, 
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sellers. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PERFECTLY SPOKEN 


Give your students first-hand knowledge of the rhythm 
and intonation of English speech by using the Lingua- 
phone method of language teaching. 

Linguaphone is a Talking Textbook, relieving the 
teacher of all repetition. It brings life and colour to 
the classroom through the voices of distinguished 
Speakers and professors. 1с holds the students’ 
attention, for it induces an English atmosphere. It 
provides material for all forms, being graded in 
Speech and subject matter. 


* As a teacher myself, 1 cannot but 
congratulate you on having worked out 


an eminently satisfactory system.'" 
« + + D.A., London 


LINGUAPHONE ENGLISH SETS 


There are Linguaphone English Sets suitable for use in 
schools and adult groups at every stage of progress. 
They include conversational English, Shakespeare 
reading, intonation exercises, etc. Details of suitable 
Courses for any purpose will be sent on request. 
Linguaphone Sets are also available in 31 other Languages 
including French, German and Spanish. 

WRITE FOR THE FREE BOOK 
which gives full particulars of Linguaphone and will 
be sent free in return for this coupon. 


-LINGUAPHONE 


FOR LANGUAGES 
(Dept. H.25) 


Name. — | 
(Block Caps) 


| Address ... 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. Н.25) | 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, W.l. 


Please send me, post free, the Linguaphone Book. 
1 ат interested in : | 
Elementary classes Adult groups 
Advanced classes Private study | 
Strike out whatever does not apply 

(I have/have по gramophone) 
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on Historical Principles. 
Part 1. 
Part 2. 


Sounds and Spelling, 
Syntax (rst volume), 
Syntax (2nd volume), 
Syntax (3rd volume), 
Syntax (4th volume), 
Morphology, 255. 
Syntax, 405. 


Part 5. 
Part 4. 
Part 5. 
Part 6. 
Part 7. 
There is also a special students" 
edition in limp cloth at тоог, for 
the set of seven volumes (sold only 
in sets). 


The Essentials 
of English 


Grammar 
students? edition 


** All readers will find in the work 
a masterly exposition of the 
combination of life and logic in 
the grammar of a living tongue.” 
“The book is 
strongly to be recommended to all 
teachers of the English language." 
—Journal of Education. 
10/5 impression. 9s. 6d. non-net 


—Schoolmaster. 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
4o Museum St., London, W.C.1 
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RUSSELL LITERARY READERS 


By EVELYNE WHITE, M.A., B.Sc. 


These three books contain many new features and are eminently 
suitable for all types of Secondary Schools. They include 
short stories,.extracts from famous books, essays and poems, 
°, which have been careful selected to form an introduction 
to some of the best classical and modern literature. The 
exercises following each passage provide essential practice 
in verbal expression and are designed to encourage pupils 


to express themselves clearly and without restraint. 


Books 1 and 2, 5s. od. each; 
Book 3, 6s. od. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
CASSELL & COMPANY LTD., 
37/38 Sr. ANDREW’s Нил, Гокром, Е.С.4 


_Harrap’s Modern English Series 


MODERN ACTION AND ADVENTURE 


Ву С. Е. LAMB, M.A. It re-tells the true exploits of 
explorers, salvage men, mountaineers and escapers. 
“Апу boy or girl over 11 will revel in these excellent 
stories.” —Teachers World. 4s. 6d. 


POEMS TO READ AND HEAR 


Edited by J. A. STONE, M.A. An anthology of 117 
poems, all of which have been recorded on gramophone : 
records. Full details of the recordings are included. 


5s. 6d. 


A History of English Literature 


EDWARD ALBERT. This edition by J. A. STONE, 
М.А. For the third edition, Mr. Stone has totally 
revised Albert’s standard work. The book is com- 
pletely re-set. 105. 64. Library Edition, 15s. net. 


George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


, English to foreign students. 


The Teaching of 
Written English 


P. GURREY, B.A., PH.D. 


Professor Gurrey has had experience of teaching English both 
as the mother tongue and, at home and overseas, as a foreign 
language. He is aware not only that the principles and problems 
of teaching the child his own language are the same all over 
the world, but that some of these principles and problems are 
common to the teaching of a new language, though the 
emphasis may be varied. 


'This book studies in detail the difficulties and problems of 
teaching Written English. It deals fully with the development 
of the child’s abilities, both in theory and practice, and it discusses, 
the abilities to be trained and the best methods of training them. 
The focus throughout is on the teaching of English in England, 

but the book is addressed to teachers of their mother tongue 
everywhere, and it is hoped that those who teach English as a 


foreign language will find it stimulating in relation to their 
own special problems. 


Ios. Gd. net. 
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" [t will be a difficult task 

for anyone to improve upon 

these."—Birmingham 
Teachers' Journal. 


ENGLISH EXPLAINED 


` W. BARNES 
% 


Edited by Е. Н. MACKAY, М.А. 
For Pupils of 11-15 Years 


Each of the four attractive, illustrated 
graded grammar and vocabulary exerci 
composition exercises incorporating 


books соһсаіпѕ forty lively, 


ses, and forty well devised 
précis and comprehension. 


“This is a sound, thoughtfully prepared series, attractively 
produced, and likely to prove valuable especially jn ‘А’ and ‘В’ 
forms of modern schools."— Times Educational Suppizment. 


“ We honestly envy the children who аге to use these books. 
The author has found an approach which combines a good grounding 


in the fundamentals of language with a zestful pleasure.in creative 
writing."—Ulster Education. 


“This is a very thorough course in essential English with lucid 
explanation and a profusion of carefully graded exercises." 
—Scottish Secondary Teachers’ Association Magazine. 
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"| have nothing but praise for the matter and the manner of 
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Language zz Context 
M. R. SNODIN 


ONE OF the most important aspects of modern language teaching is 
the placing of the language in its context, the linking of it to a 


. people, the giving to it of ‘a local habitation’. There is no doubt, 


also, that the more securely the language is related to its context, 
the more interest and enthusiasm the young learner will feel 
towards the language, and interest and enthusiasm, especially in 
the young, constitute the basis of good and efficient learning. 
Most teachers are aware of this problem and do try to meet it 
by introducing into the class-room whatever suitable ‘realia’ they 
can lay their hands on, and this can range from a picture in a 
text-book to a real live native. The teacher may have tried to over- 
come the problem by himself paying one or several visits to the 
country of the language, thereby putting himself in a position in 
which he can pass on his impressions to his pupils, quite often 
accompanied by material collected on the spot. This is, of course, 


- excellent, and a teacher talking with interest about his travels can 


make a definite contribution towards the learning capacity of his 
class. Nevertheless, unfortunately, it all too often happens that 
this ‘realia’ is nothing more than an odd map or pamphlet which 
has been acquired by chance or the occasional showing of a film— 
or worse still what little information or illustration there happens 
to be in the text-book of the class. 

There are text-books which have been prepared especially to 
present this ‘realia’ and to put the language in its context, and it 
is obvious that the best of them can be extremely useful. But the 
normal book of this kind tends to present a static picture of life 
which does not agree either with the fluid nature of any society 
or consequently of any modern language. This may seem a small 
point but I do believe that anything which stresses the static 


‘nature of other societies as opposed to the fluid nature of one’s 


own is to be deprecated, and such books as I am referring to do 
tend to ‘fix’ notions and nationality. What is more they tend to 
fix them as they were twenty or thirty years ago. This is due 
mainly to the fact that the most popular books are very naturally 
the well-tried and long established ones and also that most writers 
of text-books for young people try to cater for them by writing of 
the world as they knew it when they were young, thus denying the 
fact of change. This is not to say that ‘realia’ in all specially 
prepared text-books is valueless. indeed quite the contrary, but 
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care should be taken in the choosing of such texts—since they 
may have effects other than those desired. 

There is also the feeling that ‘realia’ is something especially useful 
to beginners and that as the pupil progresses it becomes less and 
less important; the feeling that ‘realia’ is all right so long as it 


pictures of Eton school-boys in their top hats. This is definitely 
not true since ‘realia’ can progress as the knowledge of the language 
progresses. Just as the learner goes from the simple linguistic 
structure to the more complex so can he Progress from the recogni- 
tion of an English policeman’s uniform to the fundamental 


of those high, rigid, but artificial barriers usually existing between 
subject and subject should be welcomed. 


_ It is probably during the second half of a school pupil’s life that 
Interest wanes, and linguistics become a bore. 


ans having on hand material 
ol libraries even where they 
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The material is centred around 15 copies of a specially prepared 
illustrated booklet dealing with British social structure under six 
chapter headings—namely family life, work, economic structure, 
government, education and leisure. The basic facts are there and 
an attempt has been made to indicate the ways in which Britain 
has and is continuing to change. At the end of each chapter there 
are topics for discussion. These are couched in general terms and 
a number of them would be of immediate interest to the active 
adolescent mind which, whether we like it or not, is primarily 
interested in the relationships between peoples and groups of 
people in every form ranging from the relationship between the 
sexes to domestic and international politics. 

This booklet, which is not only imaginatively illustrated, but 
presents a great deal of useful and up-to-date information in the 
form of charts, is supported by a collection of material which 
includes books, pamphlets, wall-charts, maps, a film strip, a gramo- 
phone recording and envelopes containing sample material such as 
badges, labels, menus, packets and documents of various kinds. 
There is in fact a sufficient amount of material for the teacher to 
Бе able to find something suitable for any level, and to make the 
possession of such a box a useful addition to any school. 

To start with the most attractive and most obviously useful, 
the envelopes containing samples; the one illustrating family life 
contains a simply-written cookery book, a London Transport bus 
map, the route prepared by the Automobile Association for a 
motorist who wishes to travel from Dover to Hyde Park Corner, 
two cigarette packets, the application form for the banns of 
marriage, and a child's book of wild flowers as an example of the 
‘I Spy’ Club together with its badge. A teacher with imagination 
and a class surrounded by four walls would not be long in planning 
a scheme to put this material to good use. Similarly the pamphlets 
and books range from ‘John Briton’ which consists for the most 
part of photographs with such simple captions as ‘coal mining’ or 


. ‘Buying the family's food’, to “Britain: an official Handbook’, which 


contains a quantity of up-to-date factual information on British 
life which should be of interest not only to the teacher of English 
but also to his colleagues. ‘The Land of Britain’ is a simply written 
geography by one of Britain’s leading geographers and the pamphlet 
on Parliamentary Government should be of interest to the mature 
student. 

The progressive teacher is always prepared to take advantage of 
the fact that a class is usually surrounded by four walls, and the 
charts and maps included in the box offer a choice of the colourful, 
the amusing and the serious, and their use can range from silent 
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exhibition over a period of time to serious and deep discussion on 
national economics. The film strip, for those who have a projector, 
can be made to illustrate the topics dealt with in the box either in 
their entirety or in sections as the teacher Wishes, and the copies 


This one collection has been analysed at some length as an example 
of a special attempt to co-ordinate а quantity of material about a 
given theme. In it there is an abundance from which the teacher 
can select, and indeed must select if he is to use it to the best effect; 
this capacity for selection on the part of the teacher is the,funda- 
mental factor in a good presentation and use of such visual aids. 
Included in the box is a guide to the use of the material with a 
group of adults; it is a useful document for the teacher to have 
and to read, but he will have to think out afresh and for himself 
the most productive Ways of using this material at all levels and in 
Schools. Added to this is the fact that the material will be of 
interest to other teachers on the staff, and an 


reintegration of knowledge is to be welcomed even at school-level. 


mething of positive 
value has been achieved. Teachers must not be afraid of the 


charge of wasting time—in fact a teacher can waste his time 
‘teaching’ energetically a class not disposed to be taught—and on 
the other hand make a valuable contribution to his teaching by 
putting his class in a mood to be taught. This is the purpose of 
‘realia’—to give a sense of reality to language—to give it purpose— 


One must not conclude without observing that, in fact, a language 
has many contexts. In this article we have been dealing with the 
Social, and have, in passing, referred to the literary one. It must 


Teaching English /o East 
African Students: 
An Interim Report 


ALAN WARNER 


WHEN I ARRIVED at Makerere College, the University College of 
East Africa, in 1951, I found that I was involved in the early stages 
of a new development. The College had only recently begun to 
function as a University College in special relation with London 
University. No syllabus yet existed for the degree courses and the 
first small batch of qualified students had still to write their 
Intermediate examination. This meant that English syllabuses had 
still to be planned and that the development of English teaching 
was fluid and experimental. This is still the case to-day but after 
nearly five years it is possible to see the general shape of things 
more clearly. Those concerned with the teaching of English as a 
foreign language may be interested to know something about our 
experience here. 

In the first place my own previous conviction that literature and 
language cannot be divorced has been fully confirmed. This is a 
point that has been discussed before in English Language Teaching. 
Т would strongly endorse the view put forward by John Prudhoe 
in his letter published in a former number (Vol. IX, No. 4). ‘Even 
at the highest levels, the study of Language and Literature by the 
foreign student is one single subject, not two separate ones.’ 

At first I thought the English Department here might develop 
into the two traditional sides of Language and Literature so common 
elsewhere, but this has not happened. The tendency has “been 
towards more and more integration so that no member of the staff 
has become a specialist in one or the other side. We all teach both 
Language and Literature. In the first place the London University 
Board of Studies in English, very rightly and sensibly, ruled out 
Old English and Middle English. What other linguistic studies are 
possible? We need not consider Old Norse or Old French. We 
were left with Phonetics and the historical study of the English 
language. Both these were tried out. One member of staff, a 
language specialist, was very keen to do Phonetics. He was given 


* a class for language work and he taught them Phonetics. At the 


end of the year he admitted that it had not been worth while. 
This was by no means a conclusive experiment but it helped to 
confirm my own view that a small dose of Phonetics is of little 
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help to the foreign student of English. There is no time for a large 
‘dose if other English teaching is to be done adequately. It would 
seem that if Phonetics is to be taught at all in University Colleges 
overseas it should be taught thoroughly in a separate department 
of Phonetics. A 

What about the history of the English language? This might 
seem a useful course for foreign students, giving them a greater 
insight into the growth and nature of the English language. But 
it should be remembered that East African students know no Latin 
(with one or two rare exceptions) nor do they know French or 
any other European language. The languages they are likely to 
know, outside English, are Swahili and their own vernacular, 
usually a Bantu language. At the same time they know little of 
early European history. When we arranged a course of lectures 
for the B.A. (General) students on the growth of the English 
Language the lecturer concerned found that there was little in the 
language experience of his class with which he could make con- 
nections. He worked out comparisons with the Bantu languages 
but this only offered limited possibilities. 

In spite of this I think there may be something to be gained 
from the historical approach and we shall experiment further with 
it at a more advanced level when Honours courses in English are 
introduced. à 

Leaving this aside for the moment, what language teaching are 
we left with? We are left with the living language and with students 
Whose understanding and use of it is far from adequate. Our task 
is to help them to read with greater underst 
range and flexibility of their minds; to he 
write with greater fluency and skill. 


to Literature. To train the Capacity to read and write we need 
books, and the best books will provi 


We do give some ‘background’ 
» but nearly all the set-books are studied intensively in the 
is set, marked and returned by 
55 meetings held each week for 
One is devoted to ‘language’ and two to the 
ut this is largely an administrative convenience, 


Intermediate students 
study of set-books. B 
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not a separation of language and literature. In the ‘language’ classes 
essays and comprehension exercises are dealt with, but so is poetry. 
At the same time the language used by students in their essays and 
exercises on the set-books is considered in the other classes. 

At the degree level the ‘language’ class becomes a ‘practical 
criticism’ class. The change of title indicates a shift of emphasis, 
but in fact such ‘language’ work as the comprehension of more 
difficult passages (not necessarily ‘literature’ or literary criticism) 
and writing of various kinds is done in these classes. At the same 
time the close examination of a given poem, or a comparison of 
the words used by two poets writing on the same theme, also 
involves ‘language’ work of an exacting kind. 

If literature cannot be separated from language it is also true 
that neither can be separated from life. Words cannot be fully 
undefstood without some knowledge of the living context in which 
they appear. It is impossible to understand the meaning of the 
Greek word ‘hubris’ without knowing something about the Greeks 
and their ways of thinking. There is no word for ‘Spring’ in 
Luganda. To grasp its meaning the Muganda boy must grasp 
something of life in the Northern Hemisphere. The Luganda word 
‘bammange’ (my mothers) is nonsensical to an Englishman until 
he learns something about the clan system amongst the Baganda 
(and other Bantu tribes) where a boy's aunt is also his ‘mother’. 

In teaching a set-book we are teaching simultaneously something 
about language, something about literature and something about 
life. The study of set-books is therefore crucial and I am brought 
back to the problem of their choice. 

I might begin with one simple generalization. The most important 
thing is to choose a really good book. Those who are most 
experienced in amateur dramatics will agree that in choosing a play 
to perform, no matter what the local limitations and difficulties may 
be, the first thing is to find a play that is good in itself. In the same 
way whether a set-book is to be studied in China or Africa or Peru 
it must be a good book in its own right. The second-rate may 
seem easier at first but when it is taught intensively the flaws will 
appear. Only a good book can stand up to detailed scrutiny in the 
class-room and the wear and tear of repeated teaching. 

At the same time not all good books are equally suitable. I think 
The Waste Land a fine poem and The Tragic Muse a fine novel but 
I would not prescribe them for African students. They are less 
readily ‘available’ to them than many other equally good works 
of literature. 

Here at Makerere we have tried to get away from a narrow 
conception of English Literature and from any attempt to be 
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representative or comprehensive. It is quite impossible to give Inter- 
mediate students, who are studying two other subjects, taking a 
compulsory extra course in Social Studies and possibly doing a 
voluntary course in Divinity as well, any representative picture of 
English Literature. The attempt to do so will lead to a superficial 


outline course that will mean little more to the students than would | 


а similar outline of Chinese Literature. At the end of a two-year 
course (the Intermediate course at present extends over two years) 
students taking English may well not have read a single work by 


translations from 
S 1 y (E. nguin edition) and 
Sophocles’ Antigone (F. Kinchin Smith's translation, Sidgwick 


It was 


о \ а great 
book and even іп translation the greatness comes through. The 


| 
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This is one reason for the popularity of Shakespeare, whose plays 
are always well received. We choose two plays for close study 
avoiding the more difficult ones at Intermediate level. Shakespeare’s 
language is not easy for our students. The detailed study of the 
text provides plenty of linguistic discipline for them. Fortunately 
Shakespeare’s prestige is so high that a strong incentive is provided 
to overcome difficulties. In any case the main linguistic difficulties 


. are often found in single longer speeches, so that they do not prevent 


the immediate dramatic impact of the plays. 

During the last two years we have tried out some of Synge’s 
plays: Riders to the Sea, The Shadow of the Glen and The Playboy 
of the Western World. We thought at first that the Irish idiom 
might prove a barrier but this has not been the case. When the 
comedies are read aloud Synge’s language gets an immediateresponse 
of laughter. The students have been quick to perceive similarities 
between the life of the Irish peasant as Synge depicts it and the 
life of the African peasant. Many tribes in East Africa conduct 
funeral ceremonies that resemble the Irish ‘wake’ and ‘keening’. 
Superstition plays a part in African peasant life just as it does in 
Trish peasant life. There is often a similar mingling of pagan and 
Christian elements in popular belief and ritual. 

Some students were at first puzzled about Synge’s intention. 
They looked for a moral message or a ‘point’ that was not available. 
This led to a discussion of comedy and an examination of Synge’s 
prefaces and in the end most students were prepared to accept and 
enjoy Synge. ' 

In choosing novels we have found ourselves mainly drawing on 
the nineteenth century. Emma, Great Expectations, Wuthering 
Heights, Silas Marner, have all proved successful. Emma is not easy 
to teach. Our students find Jane Austen’s world unfamiliar. A 
drawing-room, for instance, may be thought of as a room where 
Emma went to draw. A good deal of the background must be 
filled in by the tutor before it becomes alive. At a first reading 
students miss much of the subtlety of the book and they fail to 
follow the interplay of human relationships. Careful reading in 
class of key passages is necessary. But in the end understanding 
and enjoyment do come. The class will laugh readily when passages 
are read aloud especially if the tutor can suggest in his reading 
(this is easily done) the different tones of voice of Mr Woodhouse, 
Mr Knightley, Mr Elton, Miss Bates, &c. 

Great Expectations is easier to teach than Emma, though mis- 
conceptions may arise in this book too. For example, because in 
Fast Africa there is a real hunger for education and the educated 
man is greatly admired, many students are inclined to despise the 
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uneducated Joe Gargery and to think that Pip is doing the right 
thing in neglecting him. This, of course, is a key point for dis- 
cussion in class and it serves to reveal once again how comment on 
literature is inseparable from comment on life. 

In the degree courses the same kind of literature is chosen, but 
the range is wider and it includes some more difficult books. At 
one end we have Chaucer and at the other end James Joyce (The 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man). Chaucer was included, in 
spite of the ban on Middle English, because his qualities as a writer 
are readily appreciated and also because he provides a point of 
entry into the medieval world which is otherwise closed to our 
students. The original text is studied of the Prologue and one tale, 
but the linguistic side is played down. We are satisfied if the students 
can follow the text with the aid of a glossary, and teaching is directed 
to illuminating Chaucer’s aims and methods as a writer and story- 
teller. Students at first find the language a barrier but опсе they 
have been through the text they begin to enjoy it. On the whole 
they find Chaucer easier than Donne. 

The degree course includes Shakespeare (King Lear and The 
Winter's Tale), Ben Jonson (Volpone), Donne and Herbert, but the 
nineteenth century again figures largely, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Dickens, George Eliot, and Matthew Arnold are all drawn upon. 
This is largely because the nineteenth century world is more 
‘available’ to our students than the world of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries. The change from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy that took place in nineteenth century England 
is now going on in parts of Africa. The relations between the 
classes in Victorian England have their affinities with the relations 
between the races in modern Africa, When Arnold’s Culture and 
Anarchy is read to-day in the tropics it is surprisingly relevant. 

We venture into the twentieth century with some plays and 
novels, Pygmalion and Juno and the Paycock have been popular, 


and Lovers and The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, have 


bably most popular, then 
find Joyce’s technique very 
1 Кеа by the frank treatment 
of sex in Lawrence and Joyce, and they complain that these writers 
are ‘sordid’. But these are a minority. 

As might be expected the teaching of English poetry presents us 
with our greatest difficulties. These difficulties are found both in 
the language and in the thought and feeling expressed. I still 
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remember the failure of the first poetry class I ever took at 
Makerere. I had gone prepared to do Gray’s Elegy only to find 
that the class had already done it. I thought we might try another 
poem by Gray and turning the pages of their anthology I found 
On a Favourite Cat, Drowned т a Ti ub of Goldfishes. No one in the 
class knew what goldfishes were and it took me some time to 
explain why they should be in a tub. We laboured through the 
verses, getting to grips with the elegant Augustan circumlocutions 
of Gray— Demurest of the tabby kind’, ‘The Genii of the stream’, 
‘Malignant Fate sat by and smiled'—the Nymphs, Dolphins and 
Nereids. At the end of the period everyone had understood the 
meaning of the poem but the elegance and the mock heroic tones 
had been drowned in the water with the cat. This poem is certainly 
not a good choice for Intermediate students. 

Another failure, or partial failure of a quite different kind, was 
Keats's Ode to а Nightingale. This was not due to unfamiliarity 


. with the song of a nightingale. The nature of the song and the 


es 


legend of Philomel can be quite simply outlined. It was rather that 
the nature of Keats's experience, the nostalgic reverie, the romantic 
yearning for beauty, was not really assimilated. 

D. H. Lawrence's Snake on the other hand was an immediate 
success. This was partly due to the fact that it is more straight- 
forward, with no trace of poetic diction or literary convention, and 
partly to the fact that I was able to play the class a recorded reading 
ofthe poem. African students find it very difficult to hear the sound 
of an English poem when they read it to themselves. A good 
reading helps them both to hear and to interpret it. Reading 
aloud and the use of recorded readings provide us with some of 
the most useful lines of approach. 

In fact our introduction to poetry for Intermediate students is 
now based entirely on gramophone records. We use, not only 
recorded readings but English folk-songs and madrigals. Our aim 
is to arouse an interest in and a response to poetry. At the same 
time we hope to make them more familiar with the rhythms of 
English song and speech, which are very different from the rhythms 
of African song and speech. We have found that the excellent 
recordings of the English Folk Dance and Song Society get an 
immediate response from students. As the records are played they 
follow the words which they have in front of them. This is very 
necessary if they are to understand fully what is said or sung. Both 
before and after there is room for a good deal of comment and 
explanation from the lecturer. The lectures are not merely enter- 
tainment, but the direct impact of words and music makes a stronger 
impression than is possible when text alone is studied. 
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The course begins with ballads and folksongs, poetry belonging 
to an oral tradition, and links are made with the oral tradition in 
Africa. At a later stage songs by individual poets are considered 
and literary ballads (e.g. The Ancient Mariner) are introduced. The 
following ballads and songs are nearly always popular, and they 
will serve to indicate the kind of material used: The Cherry-Tree 
Carol, Queen Jane, The Queen’s Maries, Lay the Bent to the Bonn. ] 
Broom, Eppie Morrie, Lord Randall, The Trees they do Grow High, 
Waly, Waly, The Two Magicians. А 

It is more difficult to find suitable poems for close study in 
tutorial classes, at the Intermediate level. At the degree level, the 
field is much wider and it is possible to undertake the study of 
longer poems such as The Prelude and In Memoriam. At present 
we have no set poems at the Intermediate level. Tutors select their 
own material, using if they wish to The London Book of English 
Verse, which is issued to all students. In their examination students 
are given questions on an unseen poem, the aim being to test their 
capacity to read and respond to poetry at a fairly simple level. 
This method has some disadvantages. Each poem tends to be an 
isolated exercise. But at least there can be no laborious conning 
of notes on set poems. We intend to experiment in the future with 
a sequence of poems by the same poet. We have chosen a selection 
from Browning’s Men and Women to begin with. This choice 
was made because of the strong dramatic and narrative interest in 
many of the poems, and because the delicate nuance of sound and 
rhythm is less important in Browning than it is in many other 
English poets. 

It is often thought that poetry dealing with English scenes or 
based on an English background must be utterly foreign to readers 
in the tropics. Our experience goes to show that this difficulty is 
much less formidable than might be supposed. If the thought or 
feeling expressed is within the range of the student’s mind, differ- 
ence of scene or background is not a serious obstacle and can be 
quickly overcome with a little explanation by the tutor. Г found, 
for instance, that Bridges’s London Snow made a very successful 
lesson. The poem helped the students to imagine the falling of 
snow and they readily understood the wonder and delight in its 
beauty that the poet expresses. 

On the other hand a poem with an African setting can be a 
failure. When we set Plomer’s 7) he Scorpion in an examination 
paper the results were very disappointing. The poem is harder to 
understand than London Snow; its mood is more subtle. Perhaps, 
too, it represents a characteristically European attitude to Africa. 
Plomer suggests the dark mystery of an alien continent, suddenly 
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revealing violence and death. Its symbol is the scorpion on the 
stone, the lurking menace of danger in the heat. The students found 
it much more difficult to respond to this feeling than to the simpler 
feeling of delight in the snow. 

At the same time it is true that the associations of words, which 
play such an important part in poetry, are often dependent on an 
English setting or tradition. An association that is commonplace 
to the English reader may be altogether missing for the African 
reader. For example, in doing Charles Kingsley's poem beginning 
*When all the world is young, lad’, I found that the line “Апа every 
goose a swan, lad’ was meaningless to my students. They knew 
that geese and swans were birds, but the English or European 
associations and connotations were absent. I tried to explain 
them as best I could and I found a picture of a swan to show to 
the class. This kind of difficulty, of course, can also occur in prose 
but it is more frequent in poetry where symbol, image and suggestion 
play such a vital part. 

Once the Intermediate stage is passed and students have acquired 
some familiarity with poetry the range of choice is wider and the 
difficulties are less formidable, but they still exist. At present we 
prescribe for study Chaucer, Donne, Herbert, Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. I have already referred to Chaucer. Students find 
Donne, and Herbert too, very difficult; they are of course difficult 
poets even for English readers. But after a term’s work most of 
them do get a grasp of the metaphysical mode and some liking 
for Donne. We are frequently asked to play Anthony Quayle’s 
recorded readings of Donne’s poems. Both Wordsworth and 
Tennyson are found easier than Donne. Students have little 
difficulty in grasping the main issues of In Memoriam which is the 
main work studied. The Wordsworthian approach to nature is 
understood, though not really shared. The general attitude to 
nature in East Africa is more akin to Chaucer’s than to Words- 
worth’s. At the same time it is not true, as Aldous Huxley has 
maintained in his essay on Wordsworth in the Tropics, that ‘the 
Wordsworthian adoration of nature . . . is only possible in a 
country where Nature has been nearly or quite enslaved to man’. 
The climate and vegetation of East Africa are more temperate than 
those of Malaya, Borneo or New Guinea, the countries Huxley 
cites in support of his argument, but nature is still not enslaved to 
man. In spite of this some vernacular poems express a delight in 
the beauty of nature. There is a Lutoro poem, for example, that 
describes how the long green grass ripples in the wind. Words- 
wrth’s experience is not alien to our students but it rarely evokes 
an enthusiastic response. 
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In the practical criticism classes a variety of poems are discussed. 
No one method is followed and no text-book is prescribed. My 
own experience inclines me to favour an approach by theme rather 
than by form or kind. When poems are grouped according to their 
theme they illuminate each other and fruitful comparisons can be 
made. An endless supply of poems can be found for such broad 
themes as love, death, natural beauty and 'devouring time', and 
these can be sub-divided again into smaller groups for contrast 
and comparison. The practical criticism classes provide one way 
of extending the range of poetry studied. The study of a group of 
satiric poems offers a lead towards Pope, who nowhere appears in 
the syllabus. We find it possible to include quite a number of 
poems by modern writers. Individual poems by Wilfred Owen, 
Lawrence, Yeats, Eliot, Auden and others have often made 
successful lessons. 

This report is necessarily fragmentary and incomplete but I 
would like to end it by drawing one or two general conclusions. 
It will already be clear to the reader that teaching English to African 
students is not so vastly different from teaching it to English students. 
The choice of material is often guided by different considerations; 
the pace of teaching is generally slower; more explanation of back- 
ground is necessary and less can be taken for granted; but the 
basic methods and principles are still the same. 

There are some advantages for the English teacher at Makerere. 
The students have an unremitting eagerness to learn. The bored 
and blasé young man is unknown. Students in general spend a 
great deal of time reading, though it must be remembered that the 
pace of their reading is slow and the range is often narrow. 

The English teacher starts with the advantage of a fairly clean 
slate. There is no bad old heritage of Eng. Lit. cluttering up the 
student's mind; he has no critical preconceptions nor is he cumbered 
with half-digested literary terms. His response is usually honest 
and straightforward. This makes the teacher's task much easier. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the English teacher 
is likely to miss something of the stimulus that he would get from 
the minds of his best students at one of the English Universities. 
Discussion rarely reaches the level of give and take; the teacher at 
present must mostly be content to give. This is necessarily so when 
he is teaching English literature, life and thought to those who do | 
not know England. But students can and do provide fascinating 
glimpses into their own background and way of life. There is a 
compensation in this for those teachers who are interested in 
Africa and in ways of life quite different from their own. A chance 
remark from one of my students suddenly revealed the astonishing 
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and courageous struggle that his mother had gone through in 
order to get education. She and some other girls had run away 
from home to a mission school. When their parents and the elders 
of the village went to bring them back home the girls cried like 
hyenas. This at once made them outcasts and untouchables. In 
their tribe the spirits of dead ancestors were thought to inhabit 
the bodies of hyenas and it was taboo to imitate the cry of a hyena. 
Thus the girls were left alone to pursue their education. 

This was a glimpse of the past, but frequently a sidelight on the 
present can be equally astonishing and revealing. This brings me 
to a final point. To be a good teacher of English a man must love 
English; but to be a good teacher of English in Africa I think he 
must love Africa too. Otherwise he will always be an exile and 
his students will be foreigners from an alien world. 


Phonetic Transcription: 
An Attempt af Clarification 


PETER A. D. MacCARTHY 


1 HAVE before me, as I write, an article entitled ‘The Length Mark: 
in Phonetic Transcription’, by L. A. Hill, which appeared in the 
July-September, 1955, number of English Language Teaching, and 
also a ‘reply’ to it in the form of a letter signed ‘Antoine de Choulot’, 
which was printed in the first number of this volume. 

It would be possible to refute or try to explain many statements 
on points of detail made by these two contributors, but that is 
not what I want to do. I am afraid that the average reader of 
E.L.T., with so much evidence before him of confusion in the 
minds of an English teacher with 15 years’ experience in teaching 
English as a foreign language, and of his foreign pupils, will tend 
to dismiss the whole subject of phonetics as something too per- 
plexing and involved for him to want to have anything to do with 
it "And so I think the best thing I can do is to state once again 
as'simply as I am able, one or two basic points of principle regarding 
phonetic notation. I make no apology for the extremely elementary 
appearance of many of the questions and answers set out below 
since it is obvious that some of the most elementary matters are 
widely misunderstood. Moreover, a so-called ‘elementary’ point 
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can raise far-reaching and often rather abstract issues that may 
well be rather hard to grasp. 
Q. What are ‘phonetic symbols’? 
A. Phonetic symbols are conventionally agreed written signs, 
standing for elements of spoken language. The most widel 
used system of phonetic symbols is that known as the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet (IPA), the letter shapes of which 
are based on those of the roman alphabet. j 
Why have phonetic symbols at all? 
Because in dealing with spoken language it’s convenient to 
be able to set down in writing the order in which the essential 
articulations (or units of sound) succeed one another, 
Why have ‘funny’ letters? 
Because there are generally more such essential units in a 
language than there are letters in the roman alphabet. So 
modified, or inverted, or simply invented letters are added 
to the roman ones, to swell the. number of different letter 
shapes available as phonetic symbols. Quite often, too, letters 
are borrowed from other alphabets, e.g. Greek, but the 
generally have to be re-designed so as to harmonize with the 
roman letters. This, of course, is a matter of typography pure 
and simple, and typographical considerations often influence— 
as indeed they should—the choice of letter shapes that shall 
stand for the articulations occurring in a particular language, 
Do the letters have fixed values? 
No, and again по. It is convenient to have the main types of 
articulation each represented by an agreed letter, within 
certain limits, but there is no implication that a given letter 
stands for identical sounds in different languages, or even in 
different words of the same language. It’s always a matter of 
degree. 4 1 

If it were the aim of phonetic notati 
written marks on paper wherever differen 
heard, it would still be а matter of degree, because it would 
ultimately depend on who could hear What, and this would 
be bound to vary. Obviously such an aim would be impossible 
to achieve, for typographical and other practical considerations, 
Гуе just been thinking about the consonant sounds of English 
as compared with French, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
possibly only f can be said to be vi 


rtually identical in the Е 

: two 

languages—all the other main types of articulations that the 

two possess in common differ perceptibly in formation, in 
› 


acoustic effect, and/or in their behaviour in Connected speech 
with respect to some important feature, &.8., ‘voicing’ 'aspira- 
2 ds 


RO 
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RO 


on to have different 
ces of sound could be 
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tion' and so forth. One has only to imagine for a moment 

what the page of phonetic script would look like if every 

consonant other than f were differently represented in English 

and in French, to realize that the attempt to construct a general 

phonetic alphabet on these lines would be useless and pointless. 

dns In actual fact, phonetic transcriptions of English and French 
utilize quite happily such letters as pbtdkg for the six 
plosives, for instance, without there being assumed to be 
identity of manner of production or of acoustic result in the 
case of any. 

Precisely analogous reasoning applies to the letters used for 
vowels. Before people rush in to condemn certain written 
devices or letter shapes as ‘incorrect’, ‘unsuitable’, ‘misleading’, 
and the like, let them ask themselves what all the fuss is about. 
THe only thing that matters is that the vowels in cot and caught 
should be transcribed differently from one another, symbolizing 
a given difference of articulation and/or sound. (If there 
exists in the world a form of English speech in which no, 
absolutely zo, difference is made between two such words, 
then the point I'm making about their transcription would not 
apply to that form of speech. So whether the words are 

` transcribed kot — ko:t or kot — kot or even kot — ko:t makes 
not the slightest difference to such things as the ease with which 
the sounds may be learnt by the foreigner, the accuracy or 
otherwise of his pronunciation, or the task of the practical 
teacher. These are all quite unaffected by letter shapes, and 
are completely irrelevant to the point under discussion. 

The learner will soon come to associate sound with symbol— 
no' matter what symbol. In the alternative transcriptions given 
above, everything placed between the k and the t is to be 
looked upon as *the symbol" in each case, standing respectively 
for the vowel sounds heard in the words cot and caught, with 
all the phonetic features appertaining to them. Naturally, in 
changing rapidly from one form of notation to another, 
existing associations may be momentarily broken. But this 
is overcome in the course of a few minutes’ study and practice: 

; the fact that different notations are used in different books 
$ or by different teachers may irritate one individual more than 
E another, but this doesn't invalidate the basic principles of 
phonetic transcription. If a teacher, or a textbook, fails to 
explain at the outset what phonetic symbols are and what they 
rye,” are not, what they can do and what they can’t, confusion may 


indeed be set up in the minds of some pupils, but it isn’t the 
, notation that is to blame! 
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Then isn't it true that phonetic transcription helps l&urners 
with the pronunciation of a foreign language? 

It all depends on the nature of the learner's difficulty. If a 
foreign learner of English persists in saying 'komin for coming 
‘kamin, it may be because he's unable to pronounce the vowel 
quality appropriate for a. In this case the transcription is no 
help whatever. But if he can make both л and 5, then the 
notation is useful because by looking at the phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the word he can know for certain which of these two 
vowel sounds the word ought to contain. Thereafter the 
transcription also acts as a reminder of the fact, but it would 
be a mistake to imagine that phonetic transcription is primarily 
a reminder of this sort, or that it is intended to be. If such 
were the case, people would soon be saying that the symbols 
used ought to be such as to remind the French learner, for 
instance, to aspirate English p ЕК, to make English t d alveolar 
instead of dental, and so forth. I Tepeat: that is not and never 
was the function of a phonetic transcription. Мог, as I have 
shown above, would it be a feasible objective, 
How does this controversy over the ‘Tength mark’ fit in with 
what you have been saying? 

Well, Г believe it’s the name that’s causi 
Let's call it ‘the mark:’, ‘the two dots’ when we're Speaking 
aboutit. By using 'the two dots' it's found possibleto economize 
quite considerably in letter Shapes for the English vowels, 
There are still just as many separate units in the English system; 
nothing has been made easier, or more difficult, for the foreign 
learner to speak good English—he has still got to learn the 
proper distribution of the units (which Sounds go in which 
words), and he has still got to learn to make each of the 
English sounds in an acceptable manner—which is quite а 
separate thing. But the use of *the two dots’ makes possible a 
simplification in print which is desirable from Several points 
of view. (Personally I don’t like ‘the two dots? оп typographical 
grounds, for a variety of Teasons which I needn’t go into now. 
My own solution is to simplify still further by the device of 
doubling some letters, as those acquainted with my ‘books 
will know.) 1 


Well, then, why is it called the "length mark’? 

Because it happens to be the phonetic Sign that was inter- 
nationally agreed upon more than half a century ago to be a 
mark of length, available for use when required. 

How about the length of vowels in English? 

It is a fact that the vowels in English 


ng most of the trouble! 


and in many other 
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languages, e.g. German, fall naturally into two groups, those 
in one being pronounced with relatively longer duration 
(length) than those in the other. Jf one selects a differently 
shaped letter for each English vowel, then the length mark is 
redundant (as fat as the necessity of preserving some visual 
distinction between the units is concerned), and to use it 

‚ under these circumstances would be to mark in the text this 

one feature (of length), instead of having it unrecorded but 

‚ - belonging to the conventions for interpreting the text —of which 

- there are in any event a great many at every point, e.g., the 

use of p for English carries the convention that this sound is 
normally aspirated in a strongly stressed syllable. (The presence 
of s before the p carries the convention that the p is not 

1 aspirated in this ‘phonetic context’.) 

О. А! there types of spoken English to-day in which the two 

z groups of vowels are not distinguished in this way? 

A. There are; but even here, there’s no need to argue that ‘the 
truth is being falsified’, because ‘the two dots’ are used. This 
would merely be one of those cases where the so-called ‘length 
mark’ is not in fact being used as a mark of length, but simply 
as an integral part of some composite ‘symbol’, (as in 2:). 

: In actual fact, the kind of English that English people 

. — generally consider the best model to teach to foreign learners 

. Still does preserve differences of vowel length not accounted 

- for by the ‘phonetic context. It is not of course a valid 
Еее to compare different vowels in different contexts. 

e can state that the vowel a: (a) belongs to the longer group, 

ц but since it is considerably less long in cart ka:t than in car ka: 
у (owing to the phonetic context of the voiceless consonant 
following), it must be compared with other vowels in that 

context before we can make valid statements about its length. 

In that context, a: will still be found to belong to the longer 


- group, i.e., the vowel is longer in cart ka:t (kat) than in cat 
г kat (kat). 


Some Features of the Intonation 
of Questions 


У. В. LEE 


IT OFTEN happens that students of English reach a fairly advanced 
level, as far as mastery of words and Structures is concerned, without 
having much grasp of intonation. A revision course appropriate 
to the standard they have reached, but devoting particular attention 
to tone patterns which affect meaning, would help to equip such 
learners with a more balanced knowledge of English. 1 

Although the language material used in instruction at least 
during the earlier stages, may be best graded chiefly on а structural 
basis, it should be realized that intonation cannot be left o t 
It is not merely embroidery. From the moment a beginner vint 4 
upon the ups and downs (in a literal sense) of the Spoken langua г 
it is there in every phrase. Moreover, a well-graded course aa 
ensure that progress is not held up by disorderly Variation of aite u 
As J. D. O'Connor has pointed out in ‘Fluency Drills’: CARE 
change in the intonation may be very disconcerting and dest en 
the gains of previous work.’ The intonation needs to be n "x 
all along, and kept within limits.? Oticed 

We are here concerned with tone patterns in a Tevision co 
for fairly advanced students whose training in the use of dn 
patterns has been neglected. And as the field is much too Jar, ese 
be surveyed in one article, let us keep to a number of fre, Ws 
used types of question. Teaching these, we should, of Eu ly 
sketch in a real-life context, since an utterance acquires ae urse, 
only from the circumstances in which it is used, aning 

"Tail-questions' are one such type. The to 
It’s “raining, „isn’t it? can Suitably be Presented soon aft 
practice of simple statements. It demands an е 


plus rise (tail). Similarly: She ~sings, doesn’t she? Ti 2 
suspects that it is raining, or that she does sing, but į questioner 
information is sought. > 

'Much material useful for this purpose ma 
. ‘Living English Structure’, London, 1954. 


*For a graded course in which Possible intonatio 
A. S. Hornby's *Oxford Progressive English for Adu [oen mar ed, see 
London, 1954. earners’, Book х 


T- 
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With a negative body and a positive tail, the same intonation 
pattern (fall plus rise) is used in similar circumstances. She doesn’t 
.^sing, „does she? It wasn’t "his, „was it? The speaker makes а 
statement, to which doubt is then added. The replies might be: 
~No, she "doesn't, “No, it “wasn’t, or ^ Yes, she does, ^ Yes, it „was. 
Notice that the replies to these two kinds of question use two 
falls when the second speaker agrees, and a fall plus rise when he 
disagrees. 

Questions using a fall plus rise pattern can be usefully introduced 
at a fairly early stage, as they attach themselves readily to what 
has been learnt about positive and negative statements. The fall 
plus fall pattern in questions is best postponed, if confusion is to 
be avoided. Let the structures be learnt first, with the intonation 
patterns reduced to a minimum. Then a pattern such as Jt’s "raining, 
"isn't it?, She "sings, "doesn't she?, or, It isn't "raining, ^is it?, She 
doesn’t “sing, "does she?, can easily be absorbed. The speaker here 
makes a confident assertion, inviting agreement. The same replies _ 
'can be given as to questions using a fall plus rise sequence. 

An effect of uncertainty is given by the use of a rise plus rise 
pattern with a negative plus positive structure, as in It’s not „raining, 
vis it? or They won't be „there, „will they? The same answers are 
again possible. Also worth attention is the incredulous and often 
emphatic fall-rise in the body of this structure, with a continuing 
rise in the tail. ts not „raining, “is it?, He didn’t believe it, “did he? 

Another tail-question pattern which will stand a fairly advanced 
learner in good stead is the argumentative rise plus rise with positive 
plus negative structure. A context needs to be imagined in some 
detail. For instance, your companion has an umbrella which, 
although it is raining, he has not put up. ‘Why not put your 
umbrella ир? you say. ‘It’s „raining, „isnt it? Or a friend has 
missed the last collection with an important letter. ‘Cheer ир’, you 
tell him. ‘You сап sring her, can’t you? 

A simple change of word-order (You are going—Are you going?), 
sometimes with a strong form replacing a weak (It’s five—Is it five?), 
gives us a type of question to which ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ may be an 
answer. There is no invariable pitch-pattern, but since a rise- 
ending is perhaps more often used than a fall or a fall-rise, that is 
the best habit to acquire first of all (Are you ,going?, Is it _five?). 
To the relatively advanced student some differences can be pointed 
out. Politeness is the rule at mealtimes, at least when guests are 
present, and Would you pass the „salt, please? sounds more agree- 
able than Would you pass the salt, please?, which resembles а 
command. The fall ending might be used, impatiently, after the 
polite request had been several times ignored. A woman in a 
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crowded bus says with some heat Will you get off my .toes, please?, 
rather than Will you get off my -toes, please? The latter, too 
unassertive for so painful a situation, might, however, be used in 
The effect of a tone-pattern may of course be overridden by 
other features in an utterance. Intonation does not work alone. 
There is a constant delicate interplay of bodily movement and voice- 
quality, any of which may contribute what at other times is 
contributed by an intonation pattern. A Te-arrangement of the 
words, or the use of additional words, can make a particular tone 
pattern inessential. Intonation is thus only one instrument in the 
orchestra of speech, and not always the prominent one. Frequently, 
too, the effect is hard to define. Compare, for instance, Shor 
dress дир, do you think? and Should I dress „up, do you think? 
Perhaps the second appeals more noticeably for the hearer’s opinion 
than the first does, provided that other features are about the same 
in both. None but advanced learners need bother with these shades, 
which can probably be appreciated only by those able to live in 
England for a long period. But the polite and less polite ring of 
the rise and fall endings in certain contexts is worth remark, | 

Slightly more complicated than yes-no questions are those which 
need information as an answer. They can often be formed from a 
yes-no question by heading it with a question word (Have you 
seen it?—Where have you seen it?, Did he run away?—Why did he 
run away?), but are best dealt with separately, to prevent an 
intonation of contrast with the yes-no type from becoming too 
prominent. Yes-no questions appropriately come first. What is 
true of them is true also of the information type; finally either a 
tise or a fall can be used, with an effect which is apt in some cir- 
cumstances and not in others. There is a degree of impatience in 
Why are we .waiting? which is absent from the gentler and more 
curious Why are we „waiting? There is more of friendliness and 
less of command in What are you _doing? than in What are you 
doing? Wishing to speak very kindly to a small child we should 
probably prefer What's your name? to What's your name?, though 
the latter may sound kindly enough, especially with a high fall, if 
suitable voice-quality and a sympathetic expression are used. 
Nevertheless the rise ending appears to contribute Sympathy or 
extra politeness, and the fall-ending on the whole a note of 
briskness or command— Tell me your name’, “Tell me what уоште 
doing’, &c. 

Questions which ask for a choice to be made have characteristic 
tone patterns if it is intonation which is relied upon to show that 
Choice is required. But since the patterns can also be used where 
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they are not essential (as in Do we turn ей here or .right? or 
Is this plant going to live or .die?, which cannot be construed 
except as indicating choice) they can first be taught as serving 
equally well in all questions of this kind. There are two of these 
patterns, and one can be taught very early, as an extension of the 
yes-no question with a final rise (Is this ,red?—Is this „red or blue?, 
Are you going to _Scotland?—Are you going to ^ Scotland or Wales?). 
The basic pattern is a rise on the first item of choice and a fall on 
the last, and this is so when there are middle items, which may be 


variously treated (15 this леа or „blue or .green?, Are you going 


to Ireland or „Scotland or .Wales?; it is clear that one country 
only is to be visited). Words preceding the first item may be level 
at any pitch, or may descend or ascend. The second pattern need 
not be taught except at an advanced stage, but may be accepted as 
a variant if someone happens to produce it. The fall on the last 
item is the same, but a relatively high level pitch instead of a rise 
is given to the first item (Are you going to !Scotland or . Wales?, 
Shall I tkeep it or not?). At what relative pitch the question begins 
is immaterial; but there must be a jump in pitch to the first part 
of the choice, e.g. from fo to Scot-, or from J to keep. Intermediate 
items can again be variously treated (Are you going to ireland or 
t Scotland or , Wales?, . . . ‘Ireland or Scotland or .Wales?, . . . 
Ireland or „Scotland or . Wales?, &c.). И high pitches are given 
to a series of items, it is more obvious that choice is asked for if 
on the or's there is a marked dip in pitch. 

As soon as a pupil begins to learn one of these two patterns, 
there is danger of confusion with a somewhat similar pattern 
giving quite different sense. Thus Are you going to „Scotland or 
„Wales? or Are you going to Scotland or _ Wales? ask, in effect: 
Will you confine your visit to England, or will you also visit some 
other part of Britain. But the speaker is not interested in knowing 
which part: Similarly, Is he learning French or „German? (. by: 
French or . German?) is equivalent to asking whether a modern 
foreign language, no matter which, is being learnt. This at least is 
the meaning associated with this pattern if no other circumstance 


` obliges us to take the implication of choice. Other patterns which 


may carry this sense have for simplicity's sake to be passed by, 
the rise-rise and the fall-fall which we have illustrated being the 
most characteristic. But if it is to be quite clear that choice is 
intended, a basic contrast between rise and fall must be kept. 1 


‘For a fuller treatment of the question types dealt with in the last two 
paragraphs, see my 'Intonations involving Choice and Exemplification’ in 


*Maitre Phonétique', organ of the International Phoneti iati 
ELA ic Association, Nos. 99 
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Two more types of question which are in everyday use among 
English people can be classed as luxuries. Yet they involve no 
great difficulty and at a fairly advanced Stage are worth pointing 
out, if only to stimulate curiosity and to guide the learner more 
deeply into English ways. р 

Firstly, echoed questions. A. asks When are you going on 
vholiday?, and B., possibly to gain time for thought, echoes -When 
am I going on „holiday? This is little more than an audible registra- 
tion of the query. If the original ends in a fall, the echo generally 
has a rise ending. If the original has a rise ending, the echo generally 
has a more noticeable rise ending. In addition, whatever kind of 
tune—level, descending, &c.—is used in the original, it is customary 
to use a falling tune in the echo. Questions ending in a fall can 
also be echoed, with emphasis of scorn and the right facial 
expression, by a low level tune (A. Where do flies go in the winter- 
time? B. Where do flies ,go in the ,winter-time? What.a ridiculous 
question !). 1 

Secondly, a question sometimes meets with a surprising or an 
incomprehensible reply and is then repeated (A. How old is he? 
В. A hundred and опе. A., astonished. ,How old is he?, or, „Ноу 
old did you say he was?). From a low and often emphatic first 
stressed syllable the tune rises. (Similarly: A. Do you think itll 
rain? B. gives a confused indefinite answer. А. „Do you think 
itll rain?) 

There are still other question types, of course, nor has everything 
possible been said concerning the types reviewed. Intonation is in 
general a complex affair, far from having been thoroughly described, 
and to study it adequately the learner must observe usage in the 
numerous situations of everyday life. It would be rash to hide from 
pupils that description of the English pitch patterns employed in 
various circumstances is still in its beginnings, dishonest not to 
admit that much cannot yet be explained which may be important. 
The teaching of English intonation is not quite an instance of the 
blind leading the blind; but at present it resembles an inadequately 
conducted tour in very under-mapped territory. We have tried to 
plant a few rough-and-ready signposts along one of the roads. 


In де Classroom 
No. 2: 
The Problem of Pupil Talking-time 


MICHAEL WEST 


THE PROBLEM 


This article continues the discussion of the point raised by 
Mr Hornby in the last issue—the problem of getting sufficient 
Pupil Talking-time. Learning. to speak a language is a far more 
difficult task than learning to listen and understand, yet in most 
lessons each individual pupil spends far more time in listening than 
in actual speaking. Note the words ‘each individual pupil’: this 
means that а// the pupils in the class should spend more time in 
speaking than in listening. 

Let us suppose that someone is sitting at the back of your class- 
room with a paper. Four lines are ruled across it: Teacher Talking- 
time; Pupils’ Talking-time (meaning ALL the pupils); Single Pupil 
Talking-time (pupils answering one at a time) and Zero (silence, 
or doing things without talking). The observer makes marks at 
regular time-intervals, about one every second: (the exact time 


ттт HH HH HH HH HH II 27 
PTT HH 1 e 
sett HH HH HH (S 
Zero HH HH 11 (a 


does not matter so long as the marking is regular). In the sheet 
here shown the teacher talked for 27 seconds; all the pupils got 
6 seconds talking time plus (in a class of 30 pupils) 12 = 1 а second 
each talking-time, and 12 seconds were of zero value in respect of 
learning. Total Pupil talking-time 61. If this were a one hour 
lesson, the Pupil talking-time would be about 12%. 

In a perfect lesson, one teacher with one pupil, PTT would be 
about 60% or 70%, or even 80%. How near can one get to that 
in the classroom? By what means can one get anywhere near to it? 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Before making any suggestions it is necessary to make certain 
assumptions as to the conditions in which the teacher is working. 
(Thus Mr Hornby’s suggested Group Work assumes a fairly 
advanced class and perhaps fairly old.) 
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Let us assume a class of about 30 pupils, sitting in dual desks, 
or at least not crowded closely together. The classroom is wider 
than it is long. The pupils are between 11 and 16 years of age: 
say 12 years old. They want to learn; there may be a few dullards 
or trouble-makers who can be seated in the front line under the 
teacher’s eye; but most are eager co-operators. (In a large crowded 
class the suggestions would be different and might be dealt with 
in a later article.) 


THE LESSON-FORM 


The essentials of any solution to the problem are: (1)—the 
Attitude of the Teacher and (2)—а Correct Lesson-form. 

Let us abandon that word ‘teacher’: let us call him ‘class-master’: 
he is not there to teach, but to enable the pupils to learn and to 
make sure that they learn correctly. A class-master is the guide 
and educator of a group of children; a teacher is the teacher of a 
subject: Here we need a class-master. 

The lesson-form is as follows: 

(1) Presentation of a unit of language for practice. 

(2) Practice (by all the pupils; the class-master supervises, and 
corrects individuals). 

(3) Test. (The class-master tests sample pupils). 


SPECIMEN ‘UNITS’ 


1. Question and Answer: e.g. What is a [1] used for? 
A [1] is used for (2) 
1. knife, pen, brush, gun, &c. 
2. cutting, writing, painting, shooting, &c. 
The class-master puts the variables 1 and 2 on the board: (this is 
Zero time unless it is done before the period or while the pupils 
are doing something of linguistic value). He demonstrates the 
exercise. The class then practise it, muttering individually, or 
(better) questioning each other in pairs. The class-master is among 
the pupils, listening-in and correcting where necessary. The class- 
master says ‘Stop’, and then tests sample pupils (or sample pairs). 
2. Paragraph + Many questions. The teacher reads out a short 
paragraph from the class-book and asks many questions on it: 
“Who? (3) What? (2) Where? (2) Why? (3).’ The question-words 
and numbers may be written on the board: Who (3) = three 
questions beginning *Who?'; What (2) = two beginning ‘What?’, 
&c.). The pupils practise. The class-master tests. 
B Action + Speech. The class-master takes some simple chain 
of actions (e.g. "Take your pen, Raise your pen. Touch the paper. 
Write a word. Put down your pen'; so also sharpening a pencil, 
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drawing a simple figure, finding and writing the first word in the 
fifth line on page 62, &c., as in Mr Hornby’s article). The teacher 
gives orders; a pupil does and says (in the Present Continuous, or 
Past perfect, or Past tense, according to the design of the exercise). 
The pupils practise (singly or in pairs). The teacher tests. 

4. Preparing to reproduce a paragraph. (The longer the paragraph 
the more the pupil is compelled to use his own words, instead of 
merely reproducing.) 

5. Preparing to talk on a subject. (The teacher gives a short talk 
with notes on the board. Pupils practise. The teacher tests 
samples.) 

Whatever the Unit be, let it be (1) Presented by the class-master, 
(2) Practised by the class, (3) Tested. Let us get away from this 
Teach, Teach, Teach! Let it be Learn, Learn, Learn. 

Homework. It is probably true that most adults who speak a 
foreign language well learnt far more of it at home, as home-work, 
than they did in the school. In his home the pupil is on his own; 
he has no teacher or other pupils to interrupt him: his work is 
100% PTT. It is most important that the class-master should set 
profitable home-work (not all writing or copying, but some Speech 
practices, Preparations, and Learning by heart). In language- 
learning home-work is possibly more important than class-work. 
Some classroom time may even be used as "Preparation Period’ as 
is done in the Public Schools (Eton, Marlborough, &c.). Or the 
class-master may set written work in the classroom while he tests 
home-prepared oral work. 


Norr.—When pupils are questioning each other or answering the class- 
master's questions they must always LOOK UP at the person, not down at 
the book nor away at the blackboard. Talking is always TO someone. 


The Question Вох 


Conducted by А. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. $. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1, “ 


QUESTION.—In Antwerp restaurants we see the advertisement, THE THREE 
NAVY’S (for a brand of beer). Is NAVY’S correct? Under an illustration in 
a book published in Belgium there are the words, THE THREE MARY’S 
AT EASTER. Is MARY'S correct? 

ANSWER.—THE THREE NAVY'S is incorrect. THE THREE NAVIES* 
BEER is grammatically preferable, but does not seem factually correct, The 
beer belongs, until sold, to the brewers or their agents. I should suggest 
THREE NAVIES BEER (no definite article, no apostrophe) as a better name. 
Presumably the brewers want to win the custom of sailors from three navies 
so it is beer for, not of, three navies. There are numerous trade names of this 
sort: Three Castles Cigarettes, cigarettes sold in cartons with a drawing of 
three castles as a trademark. 

THREE MARY'S is also incorrect. The use of the apostrophe is wrong. 
It must be either MARYS or MARIES. The illustration referred to is probabi 
of the three women named Mary who were at the tomb of Jesus on the Sabbath. 
The objection to MARIES is that it may be taken as the plural of the French 
Marie. Maries occurs in an old Scottish song called ‘The Queen’s Maries’ 
(to be found in ‘The Thistle, a Miscellany of Scottish Songs’, 1883). 

Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The Nicht she’ll hae but three, 

There was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, and 
Marie Carmichael and me. 

Here, of course, the singular form is Marie. In Harvey's *Oxford Companion 
to English Literature’ this song is referred to as "The Queen's Maries (or Marys)’ 
so Harvey evidently had his doubts about Maries. The accepted plural today b 
THREE MARYS. When we write about the numerous paintings of the Virgin 
Mary in our art galleries, we call them Madonnas, and so evade the difficult 
Curme, in his Parts of Speech and Accidence (Heath & Co., New York, 1935), 
writes: ; 

Чп accordance with a general principle, y after a consonantal sound 
becomes ie before the plural ending; but, of course in the case of pro ber 
names the y of the singular is retained in the plural before the endin, = 
since we feel that the identity of the name must be preserved, Се 
geographic and historical Proper names in -y, however, have the plural 
form -ies where the different individuals form a distinct group: “th 
Alleghanies," “the Canaries," “the Rockies,” “the Two берез » “the 
Ptolemies," &c.’ 3 e 

In the same paragraph Curme gives, in addition to Mar , 
few other examples of words that are not proper names: "the wig Pays а 
wherefores of it,’ ‘stand-bys,’ and ‘flys’ (the one-horse Carriage, not fd and the 

There are many people in England who misuse the ароѕіго he ТЕ insect), 
visit England, you see the sign TEA’S outside a wayside tale th ayien you 
is simple—pure ignorance. » the explanation 


QUESTION.— Is it correct to omit the Preposition on in ‘He has been operated оп’? 
à ated on'? 


г 


и 


x 


` QUESTION.— Which is better, ‘October 27th, 1955” or ‘27th October. 1955’ 
‚ how are they read? E > B 
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ANSWER.—No. When operate is used meaning ‘perform a surgical operation', 
it can be used absolutely, as in ‘We shall have to operate’, or with the prepositions 
on and for, as in ‘The surgeon operated on him for appendicitis’. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference between ‘As far as I know’ and ‘So far as 
I know’? 


ANSWER.—So (or As) far as I know, there is no difference. 


, QUESTION.— Which is better, ‘a rather good book’ or ‘rather a good book’? 


Does the second express more enthusiasm? 

ANSWER.—Rather, like quite, may precede or follow the adjective. I prefer 
‘rather a good book’, but ‘a rather good book’ is not incorrect. Rather does 
not, in either case, indicate enthusiasm here. Rather expresses emphasis or 
enthusiasm (colloquial style only) in answers. ‘Did you enjoy your swim? 
"Rather? (i.c. I enjoyed it immensely.) 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference between also and too? 

ANSWER.—Not in meaning, but there are preferences that depend upon word 
order. At the end of a sentence, too is preferred, as іп ‘Га like one, too’, ‘My 
sister went, too’. In other positions, either word may be used. ‘I, too, would 
like to go’, or ‘I also would like to go’. In not only . . . but also, too cannot 
replace або immediately after but. Compare: It's not only useful but also 
cheap’, and It’s not only useful, but cheap, too,” 


QUESTION.—Which is better, ‘by name оѓ” ог ‘by the name об? 


ANSWER.—'By the name of? is what I have always seen and used. 


QUESTION.—Some time ago I was astonished to read ‘in the year of 1950’. Is 
this good English? 


.ANSWER.—NoO. Of may be used in the formula ‘in the year of Our Lord, 1950’. 


QUESTION.—Do you 'escape a danger' or “escape from a danger’? 
ANSWER.—Escape is used both transitively and intransitively. Persons escape 
from a place where they have been confined. So a bird might escape fron: its 
cage and a criminal might escape from prison. If the meaning is ‘avoid’, the 
preposition is often omitted, so “escape danger” is correct. Similarly, to escape 
punishment, observation (or being punished, being observed). 


QUESTION.—I know that at is not necessary before Лоте when the verb indicates 
movement, as in reach (arrive, come, leave) home. І have, however, seen several 
examples of home without af after finites of be, as in *when he was home’. 
Will you please comment? 

ANSWER.—The at is very often dropped in modern English after finites of be, 
except, of course, when ‘at home’ means ‘able or willing to receive visitors". 


and 


ANSWER.—Both are used and it is difficult to say that one is ‘better’, 

it seems preferable to use the order day, month, year, and on son 
forms in’ England we are Tequested to write 27, x, : 
then the month in roman numerals, and finally th 


c ‚ confusion is 
$ "October the twenty-seventh’ and ‘The 
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end a dictionary of $ nonyms? 

ыы И ek bs 1 cannot wr i La you to use them, There 
m real synonyms in English, and books that claim to provide them 
SM nial dine A book by V. H. Collins, The Choice of Words (Longmans, 
pre onen а kr This is useful because it explains the differences between 
о h ие often loosely and wrongly called synonyms. Thus, endeavour, | 
а = петр! and seek are close т meaning, but there are important | 
Soli o Deli Mr Collins tells you which is the ordinary working word | 
Ae A т is wrong (because pompous) to use endeavour, and warns you that 
eke ‘try’) today strikes an archaic note, 


Any book that lists synonym: 
without such explanations and warnings is a danger, not a help. 


i l used in travelling and travelled? According to the . 
argum nets ted consonant of a vob is needed only if ее isa 
Redes ape running) or has the stress on the final Syllable (regret, 
анат is unwise to accept rules of any kind 
rule you give has to be qualified by another ue H 
is doubled, irrespective of where the onary ти 
cancel, cancelled. And to this we must а d: e 
unparalleled). After which you will perhaps te A ја 
spelling equaled and equalled are equally correc er pres 

dike dictionaries), as are traveled and travelled. Traveler and traveller 
Thorn h given by Thorndike. English dictionaries give only traveller, Instead, 
of, ds Fules you might preface any information you give with the cautious 
der ‘There is а tendency in English spelling for... > : 


L 
for English Spelling. The 
that the final / of aif verbs 
Examples: equdl, equalled; 
exception, paralleled (and 
ur pupils that in American « 
ccording to the well-known 


QUESTION.—We say trousers, but trouser deg, barracks, but barrack square, — 

Why not mathematics and mathematic teacher? eta 

ANSWER.—Y ou have asked the wrong question. Nouns ending in -ics are regularly 
lural in form when used as the name ofa subject or Science. The question 

Pether a following verb should be singular or 


plural is interesting, and Fowler 
has an article on it (under -ics) in his Modern English Usage. To the question, 
"Why not trousers leg and barracks square? the answer is that many people .; 


orms to be natural and do use them. We use both trousers. ocket | 
"oem The use of the singular form ofa noun, when it dodi I 
Snother noun, is usual, even when the meaning is plural, A train for Passengers, 3 
lural, is а passenger train, and a book that costs ten shillings 15 a ten shilling ` 
Pak, hot d fen shillings book. (The reason for goods train Is obvious eno gh; | 
a good train is the contrary of a bad train.) It is this practice that probably. ` 
explains trouser leg and bar rack square. We Play billiards ina billiard-room ! 
on a billiard-table. We give our horses oats 


c » but make our Porridge from | 
oatmeal. English spelling, I am afraid, has to be learnt the hard way. 


UESTION.—To the question ‘Who is that bo 
a a cousin of mine’ or ‘He is a cousin 
for a boy. 5 4 ? ar 
NET UTR answer ‘It is a cousin of mine’ is not at all likely вено й 
Не is much commoner and much better, Jt is used for refere | 

р 


y?' the answer 


a may be either ‘/ 
of mine’, Please explai 


Plain the use of it 


when the identity is unknown. For example: ‘There’s Somebo, 
‘Who is it? (The person may be a man, a woman, ога Child.) *M 
just had а Бабу.” "Is it a boy or a girl? (The baby can be either.) 
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QUESTION.—What is the interrogative-negative of ‘He opened his mouth and 
shut his eyes’? What is the negative of “Go and fetch me a glass of water’? 
1 Is it ‘Don’t go and fetch me . . .' or ‘Don’t go and don't fetch me. . .'? 
4 ANSWER.—These look like the kind of exercises given to pupils in the classroom, 
requiring answers quite untypical of anything ever likely to be used outside the 
à classroom! The answer to the first question is, ‘Didn’t he open his mouth and 
shut his eyes?', and to the second, ‘Don’t go and fetch me...’ It is a mistake 
‚ to require pupils to convert sentences if the resulting sentences are unlikely 
|. ever to be used. It is a sure way of causing your pupils to lose interest in the 
` > study of English. 
2 
QUESTION.—On page 152 of No. 5, Volume I of English Language Teaching 
there is the sentence, ‘I may discover later that it is a rare or obsolete collocation 
not worth having learnt .. .' Wouldn't it be better to say, ‘not worth learning’, 
‘not worth being learnt’, or even ‘not worth having been learnt’? 
ANSWER.—The sentences that precede the one you quote are, *I hear or see an 
" unfamiliar expression or coming-together-of-words. 1 finish by memorizing it 
and its meaning. It is clear that the expression was learnt, and this is why the 
! writer used *having learnt'; he felt that a past participle was needed to show 
that the expression was learnt. ‘Worth learning’ would be understood, however, 
and is simpler. If I write that a phrase is ‘not worth learning’, I indicate that it 
is not worth learning now, and imply that it was not worth learning last week. 
‘Not worth having learnt’ can be expanded to ‘not worth my having learnt it’. 
^. I would not defend ‘worth having been learnt’. This is quite unnecessarily long! 
QUESTION.—'Every man must die’ and ‘Every man has to die’. I feel that the 
second sentence is not quite correct. What is the difference between must and 
have to in the Present Tense? 
у ANSWER.—The second sentence is not incorrect. Have го, however, does often 
convey the idea of necessity that comes either from duty or command (‘I have 
to be at the office by nine o'clock") or from previous arrangement (‘I have to 
be at the station at six to meet my brother’). Must conveys better the idea of 
certainty, inevitability, of what is fated, however, so ‘All men must die’ is 
\ perhaps preferable to ‘All men have to die’. If there is a difference, it is very 
small, and many speakers would not be aware of it. 


у 


QUESTION.—In а well-known textbook I find the sentence, ‘In the lesson it 
speaks about Mr P.’s dark brown hair and dark blue suit.’ What is the function 
of it in this sentence? 
*  ANSWER.—The pronoun it is often used in this construction with the verb say. 
E Examples: ‘It says in the Bible" (i.e. the Bible says) ‘that all men are liars,’ 
iy Ы ‘It says in the newspapers’ (i.e. the newspapers say) ‘that the price of coal is 
de likely to go up soon.' So the sentence you quote means, ‘The lesson speaks 


ay about...’ This use of it is common with say, but infrequent with speak. 


QUESTION.—I was taught that an imperative such as, *Have this letter translated’ 
."wmeans ‘Get somebody 10...’ A textbook that I am using tells me that this 
particular sentence may also mean, ‘Translate this letter." Is this correct? 
ANSWER.—An imperative in this form (causative use of have) usually means 
that the person spoken to is to get someone else to do the work. If, for example 
I say to someone, ‘Please have this wireless set repaired’, I do not ex ect e 
person to do the job himself, but to take it to someone who knows al about 
wireless sets. So ‘Have this letter translated’ would normally mean *Get iene 


Y to translate И.’ The meaning given in your book, *Translate this letter" could 
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apply only ina special context. The speaker might put his request in thi 

if he were rather diffident, perhaps, not wishing to make a definite pens 
knowing that, or expecting that, the person spoken to would act , 
job himself. ctually do the 


QUESTION.— My English textbook gives, for some of the sen SAT 
to show the ОАО, Arrows а used for rising and ieee 
horizontal lines for level tones. With the question, ‘Has he dried his ha: nae 
there is an upward-pointing arrow before dried. I should have expect d 5 
arrow before hands. What is the explanation? Can you give me the title ee 
good textbook on intonation с ога 
ANSWER.—The position of the rising tone in a question aski г 
answer varies асосан to the word or words i be mide ЕО ог no 
textbook the question you quote is preceded by the sentence, ‘He has just Е a 
his hands’. So in the question, “Has he dried his hands? dried il ота 
with washed and has, Гог this reason, а rising tone. If the precedin и 
were, “Не has just dried his face’, then the next question might be ‘Hes ence 
his hands?’, with the rising tone on hands to mark the contrast with m dried 
You will find А Handbook of English Intonation, Armstrong Su We 
(Heffer, Cambridge, 55.) helpful. If you can afford to buy records, how ard 
these will be much more useful. The Course of English Intonation by ме 
О’Соппог is available on records. Details can be obtained from i т D. 
Radio, BBC, London. nglish by 


QUESTION.— What kind of adverb is well in the sentences: 
lesson well, and (2) He behaves well at school. 
ANSWER.—In (1) well is an adverb of degree. It may be compar d wi 

a little and not at all. In (2) well is an adverb of inten ие 
*How?', and may be compared with badly. Beg 


(1) І understand the 


oughly, 
uestion 


Correspondence 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR MR EDITOR, 


The letter from M. de Choulot which you i : д 
December 1955 calls, І think, for LI aaa ae Issue of October. 
Phonetic Association. of the International 

It is perfectly true, as M. de Choulot poin y 
of different types of transcription in н donec DIE exist a 
of English. This is obviously to be regretted from the Redes the pronu; 
But it may be misleading to say that these different tansa poa point 
by the IPA’. The IPA has worked out over the last RD 101$ аге "favoured 
of symbols which is available as a means of notation Го уар an alphabet 
the analysis of language. The aim has always been to ae those who deal with * 
will, above all, provide an economical but adequate mea; ate an alphabet Which 
uously the phonemes of most of the world’s languages, a of Noting unambip- 
are not too remote from those of the roman al is » Dy using Symbols whi А 
than provide the alphabet; if the transcriptiong of m The IPA ich 
their authors differ in their phonemic anal. nglish differ, jt ; 


number 
nciation 
of view, 


Y. 


a 


/ 
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One of the main divergences has occurred in the use of length as a main 
distinguishing feature in such pairs of English vowels as those in bead and bid. 
Those who use the transcription [bizd] and [bid] (or [biid] and [bid]) economize 
in the number of their symbols by showing the quantitative opposition as more 
significant and leaving the qualitative difference as a conyentional accompani- 
ment of length. This involves including [iz] and [i] in the same phoneme and 
introducing the concept of two chronemes in English, as Daniel Jones does. 
Others prefer to underline the qualitative distinction by using two symbols in 
[bid] and [bid] and leaving the length distinction implicit. Others would write 
[bizd] and [bid], in which case both length and quality are explicitly shown in 
the transcription. The transcription of English vowels will, therefore, depend 
upon a bias in phonemic analysis; a number of solutions are possible extending 
from 6 vowel phonemes to 21. Nearly all these solutions are equally logical 
and unambiguous, but some require the acceptance of a larger number of 
implicit conventions than others. There has been controversy in these matters 
amongst phoneticians for at least half-a-century. 

Which type of transcription is chosen will often depend upon the purpose to 
which it is to be put. In the case of purely scientific and detailed notations of 
languages, it may obviously be desirable to show as many shades of quality 
and length as possible by means of a large number of symbols and diacritics. 
For teaching purposes, however, simplicity is important (but, to my mind, 
over-economy in transcription may lead to over-complication in the conventions 
to be borne in mind). My impression, gained from correspondence with many 
teachers of English all over the world, is that a transcription showing the explicit 
qualitative differences is frequently preferred by teachers and students (especially 
those in the early stages—the time when, after all, the teaching of pronunciation 
should come). The article by L. A. Hill is typical of a widespread attitude. But 
the final decision must always be made with regard to the requirements of the 

particular nationality concerned and to the phonemic structure of the mother 
tongue of the students. For Finns, for instance, who are used in their own 
language to pure oppositions of length in vowels, it might seem desirable to 
emphasize the quality distinctions of English; but this may not be true for other 
nationalities. The books quoted by your correspondent are not aimed at any 
particular nationality; the principle underlying their transcription has, therefore, 
to be that of general suitability and the utmost economy and simplicity in the 
symbolization of the phonemes of English. 

There is also the practical point that by far the most widely known and used 
type of transcription of English is that used by Daniel Jones in his Outline of 
English Phonetics and his Pronouncing Dictionary, which also happen to contain 
the best and most useful descriptions of English pronunciation. It is natural 
therefore, that many teachers will prefer this transcription because of its 
universal currency and the excellence of the books. In my own case, for 
instance, a preference for emphasis on qualitative distinction is outweighed for 
teaching purposes by these practical considerations. Daniel Jones himself is 
particularly aware of the variety of transcriptions possible, as will be apparent 
when the new edition of his Outline appears containing a discussion of this 
problem. 

But the IPA cannot be said to approve or disapprove the way in which its 
symbols are used, so long as they are applied toa logical analysis of the language 
in question. It has, however, been recently very much on its guard against the 
creation of new symbols which might add to the present confusion. 


Yours sincerely, 
А. С. GiMsON. 


. Book Reviews 


IDIOMATIC ENGLISH. Kathleen Box. 
1955. 8s. 6d. 


155 pages. Pitman, 


i apper we find these words—'This book is designed for those who 
ИЕ: the English language but would like to speak and write 
it as English people do. Written in an easy, colloquial style, the book shows 
how to avoid those expressions which distinguish between correct, but foreign- 
sounding English, and the English. that is spoken every day. Business men, 
visitors and students who want a quick, effective and amusing guide to everyda 
English will find this book invaluable. These words are amply justified by the 
text that follows for this is certainly ап extremely useful work for advanced 
tudents. However, it should be borne in mind that both the matter and the 
Е anner of it are too difficult Гог what may be termed the intermediate student, 
On its pages appears much that one would seek in vain in the formal grammar 
book. There are some particularly valuable remarks on tenses and Prepositions, 
those constantly recurring problems of the student of English. A 5004 publica- 
tion on these points alone would contain enough to justify its existence, but 
there is here plenty of additional material of great Importance. In the chapter 
on ‘Some Useful Expressions,’ we find, amongst other things, comments on 
‘to feel like’ something, ‘to get stuck’, and the difference between make’ and ‘do’, 

In Chapter VII, ‘Things You Simply Must Remember’, are to be found 
notes on ‘must’ and ‘ought to’, ‘since’ and ‘already’ and ‘remind’ and ‘remember’, 
to mention only a few of the paragraph headings. Я 

In ‘Miscellany’ we have ап interesting series of questions followed by detailed 
answers. Here are two of the former: What is the difference in meaning between 
‘to cheer’ and ‘to cheer up’? When do we Say ‘man’ and ‘woman’ and when 
‘gentleman’ and ‘lady’? i И 

Towards the end we have chapters with such useful titles as ‘On Making 
Sentences’, ‘On Writing Letters’, ‘Some Ways of Learning English’ and ‘Some 
Suggestions for Reading’. Finally there is an explan 


1 ation of the grammatical 
terms used, and some exercises on the subject matter of each chapter; answers 


to the latter are provided. : 
The arrangement of the text is very orderly and neat, but ther, 
the dull, formal grammar about it. The style is distinctly con 
there are copious examples to illustrate the points made. A f, 
serve to indicate the manner in which the book is written: On Page 19 we read 
“Perhaps I shouldn't teach you expressions like these: 
English, but then, after ali, everybody uses them’. 
expressed as follows: "That man is enough to make =very funny— 
another useful expression, and be careful Not to say "dog")' On page 119 
there is this advice: ‘If you are the type that soon begins to talk fluently and 
quickly you will need to think a lot about grammar’, 


е is nothing of 
versational and 


ty i © under: 
extremely idiomatic English. Provi ys 
bear in mind the evident fact that this is essentially a book for 


who will know most of the expressions used, of at least be able to 
meaning of the unfamiliar ones from the context, we May dismiss thi 
unjustifiable objection. Moreover, the most difficult idioms а 


Ne 


t ———— AP 
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means of equivalent expressions placed in brackets. Here are some examples: 
On page 59—'The village is over the hills 
(=the other side of the hills)’. 
On page 61—' This is beyond my comprehension 
(=I can't understand it)’. 
On page 73—. . . a woman is in the chair 
(=presiding at the meeting)’. 

Others may complain that the book is incomplete, but we must remember 
that this is not a grammar book but an auxiliary work which serves an extremely 
useful purpose in that it deals with many of those points which do in practice 
puzzle the foreigner and which either are not to be found in, or are inadequately 
dealt with in, most ordinary books of reference. 

There is a point of nomenclature on which everyone would not agree with 
the writer of ‘Idiomatic English’. That is the use of the term ‘Perfect Past'— 
(example given ‘I have done my homework’). Surely the alternative term 
‘present perfect’ serves a useful purpose in that it does much to dissuade the 
Latin or Slav student from confusing it, as he is all too prone to do, with his 
own normal conversational composite past tense. At least one grammarian 
goes so far as to suggest that it is better to consider this a present tense. How- 
ever, this is only a matter of detail. 

Only those accustomed to teaching the foreign student can realize what a 
long needed means of instruction this work provides. It will be useful not 
only to the advanced student but also to the non-British/non-American teacher 
of English who, while probably being well aware of the matters explained, 
often finds it difficult to deal adequately with them in class and who feels rather 
lost at times, separated as he or she often is from close and continued contact 
with English-speaking people. The friendly style of expression of the book will 
make it extremely attractive and inspiring to the native English teacher as well. 


SELECTED TEXTS OF MODERN DIALOGUE. W. J. Ball. 
vii + 196 pages. Longmans Green. 6s. 6d. 


There is a legend to the effect that at the beginning of the late war the German 
General Staff issued a handbook on the British character for the use of its 
troops. In a section devoted to humour there appeared one of Bairnsfather’s 
cartoons of the 1914-18 war, showing a new recruit and a veteran sitting in a 
house with a great hole in the wall, and with the following dialogue beneath it: 
The new one ‘Who made that hole?’ 
The fed-up one ‘Mice’. 

Under this was an explanatory note which said: ‘Of course, it was not mice 
that made the hole, it was a German shell’. 

This information may not have been of much use to the German army, but 
the story provides an excellent Cautionary Tale for those who compile antholo- 
gies of English reading passages for foreign students. Humour, particularly 
British humour, is not a readily exportable commodity, and it needs the most 
rigorous selection if it is intended for consumption abroad. Moreover, within 
Britain itself tastes in humour change. What was funny twenty years ago is 
not necessarily funny today. 

These thoughts are inspired by reading the extracts from W. W. Jacobs’ 
‘Many Cargoes’ which are included in Mr Ball’s new book. W. W. Jacobs 
must be heavy going for most foreigners other than those who have lived in 
Britain long enough to become familiar with the psychology of its people. 
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Explaining a joke is the surest way to kill it, and many of the funniest remarks 
in these extracts would surely have to be explained. It is doubtful whether а 
student could dig out unaided the humour of such a passage as: 

“You don’t mind, do you, Billy?’ 

“ОҒ course he don’t’, said the other men indignantly— 
although he is asked to do so in one of the questions on the passage. 

It is equally doubtful whether in contemporary times any reader, whether 
British or not, would see anything very funny in the story of a cat being flung 
into the sca to drown, or having a heavy crate dropped on its tail. 

Admittedly, humorous dialogue is often very suitable for practice in oral 
reading, as it gives plenty of opportunity for emphasis and lively expression; 
but it is questionable whether W. W. Jacobs provides foreign students with the 
Sort of practice they need, especially as in reading him they will have to struggle 
With an attempted phonetic representation of a dialect with which their teachers, 
unless they are British, will be able to offer them little help. 

Another passage whose suitability is open to question is the one from 
Bridie's ‘It Depends What You Mean’. The joke here, presumably, turns partly 
on the radio personality of the late Professor Joad, which is fading from the 
memory even of British people. It would be quite lost on forciguers, who 
would also be puzzled by what for them would seem the unfunny futility of the 
dialogue. In most countries outside the British Commonwealth platform 
speaking is a serious matter, and the art of debating as an intellectual exercise 
is rarely practised. This being so, they would miss the point of the skit. 

The уаше of Mr Ball’s book, these criticisms apart, is that it makes a deter- 
mined and often successful effort to cater for the needs of advanced students, 
for whom too little provision of this kind is made. It is the logical successor 
to his ‘Conversational English’, and provides the teacher with opportunities for 
putting into practice the principles advocated in that book. Not all 
are humorous—the extract from Nevile Shute’s ‘No Highwa 
serious content, and is very suitable for teaching 


the pieces 
, 
Ваз a more 


warning that ‘there is no guarantee, of course, that 
by everybody in the same circumstances’, 


example of the ‘glide down’ which is give: 
natural manner. The peak of the sentence 
It is also doubtful whether Mr Ball is righ 
generally spoken with two syllables. Daniel Jones identifies it as a mono- 
syllabic word, along with ‘fear’, ‘dear’, &c. 

Sets of exercises are given at the end of each extract. Of these exercises the 
Topics for Conversation seem rather to be essay subjects. Among them are 
some old friends such as ‘the ideal holiday’, for which long familiarity has bred 
indifference if not contempt in the minds of most teachers. This is important, 
If a teacher has no interest in a topic, he is unlikely to whip up much enthusiasm 
for it in his pupils. 

There is one notable omission in the book—a list of suitable dictionaries and 
of works on contemporary conversational English and American. The pupil 
is required by some of the questions to do a certain amount of intensive dictionary 
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searching. He should therefore be given the name of a dictionary to which 
he might be expected to have access and which will give him all the answers. 
The teacher, if he is not British, will also need help of this kind if he is to share 
with the author—as a footnote to the preface expects him to do—the responsi- 
bility for helping the student ‘to discriminate between colloquial idiom that is 
for use and that which is needed only for recognition’. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. P. 
Gurrey. 200 pages. Longmans Green, 1955. 10s. 6d. 


Much of the background and most of the detail of Professor Gurrey's book 
relate to the teaching of English to schoolchildren in Africa. Teachers in purely 
foreign areas, therefore, and those taking adult classes may conclude at first 
glance that it is not relevant to their problems. Those who make the necessary 
mental adjustments will however find a good deal in it that is of practical applica- 
tion to their needs. Particularly valuable for children's classes are the suggestions 
for stimulating activity and interest. For adults, the section on the teaching of 
reading répays careful study. One quotation may serve to show he universal 
application of this section: ‘The questioning is not "to find out if the pupils 
have understood what they are reading". This reason for questioning is repeated 
over and over again, but it is not a good one.... The valid reason for questions 
on a text is to help the pupils, especially the slower minded ones, to discover 
more in the text than they could have found out by their own efforts.’ 
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A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH. J. C. Smith. 103 pages. Oliver 
and Boyd, 1955. 5s. 


A useful book for those who wish to obtain a general idea of Wordsworth and 
his contemporaries. 


SOCRATES: THE MAN AND HIS TEACHING. Edited by 

В. J. Mason and H. Wakefield. 138 pages. O.U.P., 1955. 3s. 6d. 
This book is an addition to ‘The English Readers’ Library’ and contains 
passages from Plato’s dialogues based on а translation by Е. J. Church. As we 
are informed оп the back cover ‘This series is intended to fill the gap between 
“simplified” texts and the full range of original literature) The language of 
this particular volume is the written rather than the spoken language and 
therefore it will be more useful to students intending, at a later stage, to use 
English as an intellectual medium than to those who simply wish to acquire 
an everyday practical knowledge of the language. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Retold by Haydn Perry. 48 pages. 
Harrap, 1955. 15. 9d. 


Sir H. Rider Haggard’s story about Africa written in 1885 is here retold in an 
abbreviated and simplified form. This is a very suitable story for boys but 
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the following extract will show that it is not suitable for elementary students 
“Behold I am here to do the bidding of my lord the King, and to show you the 
store of bright stones. Comest thou too, Infadoos, who didst betray thy master?’ 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. Henry Seton Merriman. 304 
pages. Nelson. 35. 6d. ў 

This historical novel which appeared first in 1903 has now been reprinted in 
the Teaching of English Series. It is an exciting and interesting story of the 
Napoleonic Wars in Eastern Europe. This work is intended for English schools 
but as it is a good story, related in reasonably simple straightforward English, 
teachers in other countries may find it useful if they do not object to a con- 
tinental background. 


COORINA, A NOVEL OF THE TASMANIAN UPLANDS. 
Erle Wilson. 152 pages. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

This is an addition to the Heritage of Literature Series, and is a Story about 

animals. It is intended for English schools and it is doubtful whether its rather 

complicated vocabulary would make it suitable for students of English abroad 

unless it were desired to give a bias towards natural history to their studies. 


HERITAGE ENGLISH, BOOK TWO, STARTING OUT. А. J, 
Merson. 96 pages. Longmans. 35. 

This is intended to be a book of elementary grammatical exercises for 

children. It is attractively illustrated and contains a variety 

It will hardly prove suitable for foreign students, 

in other countries might well find some very useful i 
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Fitikides. 64 pages, Longmans. 25. 
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Professor Е. У. Gatenby, 
С.В.Е., М.А. 


Г. В. PHILLIPS 


IT WAS with profound regret that we heard that Professor Gatenby 
had died suddenly on 24th November after only three days illness. 
Professor Gatenby was born in 1892 at Leyburn, Yorkshire. He 
had a distinguished academic record, obtaining a First Class 
Honours Degree in English, an M.A. of the University of London, 
two important prizes, and an Inglis Studentship. After working in 
King’s College, London, as a Lecturer, he began a lifelong con- 
nection with the teaching of English as a foreign language when, in 
1923, he went to Japan as a Lecturer in English Language. In 1926 
he became a Lecturer in English Language and Literature in Tohoku 
Imperial University, Sendai, which continued until 1942 when, as 
Professor in that University, his work in Japan came to an end. 
During his long stay in that country he worked with Dr H. E. 
Palmer, A. S. Hornby and others on the problems of English 
teaching in Japan. He was a staff contributor to the bulletin of the 
Institute for Research in English Teaching. He was throughout this 
period critically examining a large number of existing systems of 
teaching English, and accumulating that vast store of theory and 
practice in the teaching of English which made him a recognized 
authority in that subject. 
Throughout his life he was a warm advocate of the Direct Method, 
substantiating his opinion with a wealth of example. He emphasized 
the importance of classroom techniques, and taught systematically 
a great number of them. He was not an extremist, and disapproved 
of extremism in others. He would, nevertheless, as was his nature, 
indicate his disapproval with kindness and dignity. 5 
Late in 1942 he joined the staff of the British Council and was 


Appointed Linguistic Adviser in Turkey. Аза mountain attracts 
k, in a country where the 


d. In 1944 he 
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the country to teach English methodically and directly. By 1945, 
additionally, he was Professor of English at Ankara University. 

The pressure of work at that time, holding what were in effect 
three full time appointments, can well be imagined. Yet it was not 
enough for him. By 1951 his programme, in addition to twenty-two 
formal lectures a week, included the broadcasting of English by 
radio from Ankara, an activity that made him known and enjoyed 
all over Turkey, and the preparation of a quarterly Pedagogical 
Bulletin in Turkish. In spite of such a programme, he was, in 
addition, writing reports on English textbooks, writing for British 
Council and other publications, examining in English for the Turkish 
Government, and preparing a series of textbooks, to be used in 
Turkish schools, for the Turkish Ministry of Education. 

Yet it is not in these connections that I most vividly remember 
him. The picture that comes to mind is of Vivian Gatenby sitting 
in his modest office downstairs, writing, in his rather light 
unelaborate handwriting, letters to past pupils. In a year he wrote 
on an average over three hundred of them—letters of encourage- 
ment, letters of mild correction, letters of advice; all permeated by 
two qualities that were paramountly his, of manifest understanding 
and kindness. This devotion to those who passed through his 
hands has not been forgotten, as the letters of condolence received 
by Mrs Gatenby have testified. 

This kindness was as compelling as his knowledge and abilities. 
It was never more evident than when, in 1950, he came to 


Mahableshwar, in India, to direct the first British Council Summer 


Course ever held in that country. To that conference came Indian 


experts, many of whom were facing the problem of the teaching of 
English as a foreign language for the first time. For India has 
attained her excellence in English because she has used it. It has 
been the medium of instruction and the only means of communica- 
tion between Indians whose mother tongues were different. It was 
for Professor Gatenby to explain that, with the ultimate relegation 
of English to the place of a subsidiary language in India, the methods 
of instruction in that Jan 

remember the atmospher 
started, and the way in у 
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Lebanon, Syria, Cyprus, Yugoslavia, Greece and Israel. He had 
visited English classes in various countries, including South Africa 
and Egypt, and maintained correspondence with teachers in many 
countries, including Poland, France, South America, the Sudan and 
Indonesia. ed j 

A list of some of Professor Gatenby’s many publications is to 
be found at the end of this note. His achievements were recognized 
when, in 1953, he was made an Officer of the British p 
followed, in the Queen's Birthday Honours List in 1955, by et 
award of a C.B.E. In 1954 he resigned from the British EF М 
to become Adviser on English Language Teaching to T 
Longmans Green, the publishers. To his last day he was Е s 
in the work which he had made peculiarly his own, and in we F 
he left so distinguished a mark. We who knew him will nS TER 
the kindness, quality and dignity of a greatly loved Со SENS 
Those many hundreds of teachers who received instruction a ла 
hands will never forget, I know, the gentleness of the man, an 
wisdom of his utterances. 
Published Work. 

(a) Non-pedagogic: re 
The Cloudmen of Yamato: Mysticism » Japanese Literatur 
Wisdom of the East Series. (John Murray). ] 

The Influence of Japan on English Literature. Transactions of 
the Japan Society, London. : : 
The Influence of "lapin on the English Language. English Studies. 
Tokyo University. +h Dicti 
Contributions to the Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary 
(acknowledged in Preface). 3 : A 
Various Ри on language and literature in magazines in 
Japan and Turkey. 


(b) Connected with the teaching of English as а foreign 
language: 
The Shinobu а Various simplified texts, annotated emo 
articles for the IRET Bulletin and other magazines, ex Un " 
À Syntactic and Idiomatic Dictionary (with Hornby an à Tames 
nis is published outside Japan as The ‘Advance 
соора of Current English’ by the EA i 
nglish as a Foreign Language. (Longmans). 
ри e x Teich Students (with C. E. Eckersley). 
-ongmans). 
Simplified version of A Gentleman of France by Stanley Weyman. 
ongmans), 
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A Direct Method English Course, Books I-V with separate 
books for teachers. Two editions—one for Turkey, where it is 
officially used in the schools, and a Standard Edition for other 
countries. (Longmans). 

A set of eight ‘General Service Wall-pictures’ together with a 
Teacher’s Handbook (with Eckersley). (Longmans). 

Articles on various aspects of Linguistic Pedagogy in Adult 
Education, The Times Educational Supplement, The Journal of 
Education, Modern Languages, English Language Teaching, and 
various publications in Turkey. 

UNESCO are shortly to publish his report on the discoveries 
made, theories confirmed, &c., in the course of the training of 
teachers of English in Turkey. This report was used as a ‘working 
paper’ at the Ceylon Seminar held under the auspices of UNESCO, 
August 1953, on the teaching of English as a foreign language. 


A Discussion of Remedial 
Teaching, and an account of 
some attempts at 2 


D. У. MORGAN 


PERHAPS IT is possible for language to be presented so well, and 
imitated so faithfully, that a pupil will learn a language, stage by 
stage, without falling into any errors in the use of what he has been 
taught. It may be possible, but I have never known it happen. In 
fact, under the best of teachers, mishearings and misunderstandings 
will occur, and from the first lesson onward a pupil is likely to 
distort into incorrectness some of the language material that has 
been presented to him in correct examples of usage. His distortions 


urgently demand correction through a kind of teaching we may 
call remedial teaching. 


It is possible to view language teaching as falling into three 
categories: 


(1) the presentation of new material, 
(2) the practice of known material 
(3) remedial teaching. ч 
The better the first two kinds of teaching are done, the less will 
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remedial teaching be necessary. When remedial teaching is 
necessary, the sooner it is done the better. 

The more advanced one’s students are, the greater the proportion 
of time one will have to give to remedial teaching. The first lesson 
in English will be a matter mainly of presenting new material. The 
thousand-and-first lesson is likely to be taken up mainly by the 
practice of known English and remedial work on English that is 
imperfectly known. 

Clear thinking about remedial teaching is particularly necessary 
round about the third year of an English course. A great amount 
of language still remains to be learned but, almost certainly, much 
remedial work needs to be done on language that has been presented 
but not properly learned. The danger is that the teacher will regard 
it as his main task to present the new structure and vocabulary 
items contained in the syllabus for the year and shut his eyes to 
much that has gone wrong with his pupils’ handling of earlier 
material. í 

He may try to do some remedial work, but not spare enough time 
from the teaching of the new material for which the syllabus makes 
him responsible. Meanwhile his pupils are steadily strengthening 
uncorrected bad habits in their use of the more elementary and 
fundamental parts of the language. Some of the rigid year-by-year 
syllabuses which one sees—they are now coming into fashion again 
—are likely to foster such neglect of remedial teaching. __ н 

Neglect of remedial teaching has disastrous results. If ос 
habits are allowed to persist, they become so firmly establishe be 
to cut off their victims from all chance of ever using Engis 
acceptably. Very often remedial teaching is most urgently require 
at a period in the course when there seems to be least time for it. 
Consider the situation of the teacher of a matriculation class who 
finds that his pupils are not properly grounded in English. It mey 
have happened—as it often does happen—that the weakest vee ae 
Bad charge of his pupils during the critical first two years о the 
English course. Perhaps the classroom conditions in the oe 
Classes were too bad for even good teachers to teach thoroughly 
while keeping to the pace demanded by the syllabus. It is slow 
Work to teach—as I have seen many heroic teachers teaching— 
Classes of more than fifty in spaces separated from other classes 
and the street by bamboo walls and partitions that let every noise 
through, Keeping to a rigid year-by-year syllabus in such uu 
Will have had the result that the pupils half-know а great deal o 

Nglish, most of which they habitually use in hopelessly incorrect 
Ways. Then the matriculation-class teacher has а mass of remedial 
Work to do during a year in which he must deal with the texts 
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prescribed for the coming examination and teach the techniques of 
answering composition and comprehension questions. M 

Even when the position is not as desperate as this, the time 
available for remedial teaching is not likely to seem enough. The 
time given to it must, then, be used effectively. It is essential to diag- 
nose what remedial teaching is most urgently and most widely req uired. 
It is a waste of time to drill a large class out of a fault which is, 
in fact, a striking freak in the English of only one or two pupils. 

At the University of Rangoon, where I teach, we find that most 
of the new students—more than 2,000—who come to us every year 
need very badly a great deal of remedial teaching. Unless they 
receive effective remedial teaching and improve considerably in 
English, they will not manage to pass their intermediate examina- 
tions. It is altogether necessary for us to diagnose what remedial 
work is needed most and to assess the value of the methods we 
use in doing it. 

During the academic year 1953-54, in order to discover what 
these first-year students needed most and how well we were meeting 
their needs, we carried out a scheme of mistake analysis. I was in 
charge of the scheme. Between 1948 and 1950 I had seen Mr Е. Г. 
Tibbetts, then Director of Studies at the British Institute in Prague, 
use very effectively a system of mistake analysis in order to plan 
the teaching of Cambridge Proficiency Certificate students. I knew 
his scheme to be workable, so I followed it fairly closely. Since at 
Rangoon we were dealing with so large a number of scripts, I 
thought it sufficient to analyse only the first fifty words of each 
script. Students were told to put a mark after the fiftieth word of 
their weekly composition. Mistakes were divided into eleven 
categories: (1) Spelling; (2) Articles (wrong article or no article 
where one was required); (3) Verb Forms (such incorrect forms as in 
‘I did not remembered’); (4) Tense (as in ‘I see him yesterday’); 
(5) Confusion of Active and Passive; (6) Prepositions; (7) Agree- 
ment; (8) Pronouns; (9) Word Order; (10) Idiom; (X) Unclassi- 
fied (not falling into any of the ten above categories). When 
correcting the first fifty words of a script, the tutor jotted in the 
margin the category number of each mistake. 

It did not take long to tot up the number of mistakes in each 
Category and enter it on a form on the line for that category and in 
the column for that script. When he had completed a form (one 


form had columns for thirty scripts) or run out of scripts, the tutor 
entered the totals for each category and the total number of scripts- 


It was about an hour’s work for one person to calculate from the 


forms the number of mistakes made in each category in the first 


fifty words of about 2,000 scripts (our usual number), 100,000 
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words of first-year English. Then the average number per thousand 
words was calculated. 

At the start of the year, this scheme gave us some indication of 
what remedial work was most necessary. As the weeks went by 
we were able to observe some of the results of our teaching. 

However, as with any educational scheme involving lots of forms 
and statistics, we had to beware of looking with too much reverence 
at the figures produced. The figures we obtained did not mean 
very much unless we took into account a whole mass of circum- 
stances. The number of mistakes in some categories (notably in the 
Tense category) varied immensely according to the topic written on. 
Verb mistakes were low in frequency when a topic favoured the 
use of present and future tenses, not so low when past tenses were 
demanded, and abominably high if a topic (such as ‘What I should 
do if I won a State Scholarship") forced students to attempt the 
use of conditional constructions. Such fluctuations were, in fact, 
of great usefulness in guiding us to where the trouble lay within. a 
particular category. But if we wanted to assess the good our teaching 
had done, we had to compare the figures for weeks in which the 
topics set had been similar in kind and in difficulty. 

This scheme of mistake analysis told us a great deal about our 
attempts at remedial teaching. The scheme itself probably did 
More good than any part of our teaching. Mistakes of all kinds 
were fewer in the second week than in the first. The students saw 
Our little figures in the margin when their first compositions were 
returned, had the scheme explained to them, understood that we 
Were scrutinising their work carefully and thoughtfully, and 
Immediately put greater care and thought into what they wrote. 

Most of our remedial teaching was done in an extra weekly 
lecture on language. The analysis told us what categories of 
mistakes most urgently required attention. Examination of scripts 
showed what were the kinds of mistake most common within a 
category. I composed notes for the weekly language lecture and 
the work to be done in the tutorial groups These notes were dis- 
Cussed and, more often than not, emended, at a meeting of the whole 
Staff of the English Department held once a week solely in order 
to discuss the teaching of the first-year students. Eight senior 
teachers gave the weekly language lecture—each lecturer giving it 
twice—to sixteen groups of students. A lecture group contained 
about a hundred and forty, for we had just over 2,200 first-year 


Students on our registers that year. The lecture was broken up by 


BrOups of written exercises, corrected from the blackboard as soon 
ting exercises, 


de they were completed. A lecture, and its supportir 
alt thoroughly with the usages of a common English structure 
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or a group of related structures which, аз we knew from the mistake 
analysis and the examination of scripts, many students were not 
able to handle correctly. 

I had hoped that carefully planned revision lectures on the 
fundamental grammar of English, concentrated upon these features 
of English which most needed studying, would be directly responsible 
for a great improvement in the written English of our students. 
The mistake analysis showed unmistakably that my hopes were 
exaggerated. Taking into account the topics set, which became 
more difficult as the year went by, we were satisfied that students 
were handling their verbs more correctly after the many lectures 
they had on how to compose and use forms of the verb. But the 
improvement was no greater than might have been expected as a 
result of regular composition work properly corrected. We gave 
three lectures on nouns and articles. I was proud of these lectures. 
For simplicity, clarity, and thoroughness, I thought they would be 
hard to beat. My fellow lecturers were equally enthusiastic, and 
professed to have enjoyed giving these lectures. 

As lecturers and tutors, myself among them, marked the essays 
written after the first lecture, they had a strong impression that 
there was a real improvement in What is а very difficult part of 
English composition for Burmese students. But the harsh figure 
produced by the mistake analysis showed that we were all wrong. 
After three lectures the improvement was scarcely noticeable: 
the difference in the figures, less than five per cent, was too small 
to be significant. 

The most striking change in the figures of our analysis came 
after the first of our two lectures on agreement. Mistakes of agree- 
ment fell to exactly one quarter of what they had been the week 
before. But the next Week, after the second lecture on the subject, 
mistakes of agreement rose to one half of what they had been 
before, and remained at about that leve 


1 for the rest of the year.. 
To me these results suggest very strongly that our lectures on agree- 
ment did most 


є good simply by drawing attention to this type of 
mistake, a type of mistake that can easily be recognized and put. 
right. If our actual explaining of the principles of agreement had 
done much good, the second Week's exposition would have reduced 
the number of mistakes still further. The first lecture drew attention 


important to the less important, and mistakes increased. The 
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analytical explanation probably did as little good as our analytical 
explanation of the habits of nouns and articles. 

Before this year of experiment I believed that remedial teaching 
to grown-up students can rest very largely upon explaining the 
language. Perhaps analytical exposition is beneficial to students 
whose native language has a structure comparable with that of 
English. and whose school education has promoted analytical 
habits of mind. Such exposition did, beyond doubt, do good to 
our Czech students in Prague. Our Burmese students, as co-operative 
and responsive аз any students could be, did not find it very 
beneficial, possibly for two reasons. 

Burmese is so unlike any Indo-European language that its 
grammar and that of English can scarcely be spoken of in the same 
terms. In Burmese schools, education consists mostly of training 
in the mechanical reproduction of what is taught. This kind of » 
education does not conflict with the demands of elementary 
language teaching—which rests upon demonstration and imitation— 
but it does not foster habits of intellectual analysis. We were 
mistaken in giving this analytical course to students fresh from 
School and gathered into such large groups. Г 
* It now seems to me that the best methods of remedial teaching to 
grown-up students are not dissimilar, in principle, to the best 
methods of remedial teaching to children. Drill exercises in the 
Correct handling of the language do far more good than explanation 
of how the language works. The individual attention that can be 
Biven to written work, even when classes are large, does far more 
800d than the mass harangue. Written compositions can be kept 
Very short, but they must be done often and regularly, and meticu- 
ously controlled and corrected. 
с fference between adults and 
children. Children up to the age of twelve (the dividing point 


Seems to be a mental age of about thirteen) normally find it beyond 
deas in terms of 


ana Positions, they received a brief talk, supported by examples 
few short drill exercises, on one feature of English usage. 


ПУ mistakes made in this category were heavily penalized in the 


arking. 
" 
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Our students seemed to find it easy enough to recognize categories 
of usage, and our crude system of focusing attention upon a 
certain feature of usage by making a certain kind of mistake a 
*penalty mistake' had a powerful remedial effect. I do not think 
that children would have derived much benefit from this treatment, 
for children would not have found it so easy to view usages, and 
mistakes of usage, as falling into categories. 

In the year 1954—55 we had what then seemed an exceptionally 
large influx of new students and were tempted to give too much 
faith to methods of mass teaching. Now we are putting more 
faith in the value of the remedial work done in the tutorial groups, 
which are about a fifth of the size of our lecture groups. Our weekly 
staff meeting now gives part of its time to examining copies of one 
script taken from the previous week's first-year composition work, 
and discussing how its author can best be helped. In these dis- 
cussions, our less experienced tutors learn, we hope, a good deal 
about correcting a script, assessing it, and using it as a guide to 
remedial teaching. 

The opinions we now hold about remedial work with first-year 
University students may be summarised as follows: It is essential 
to diagnose what are the faults that are most serious and widespread. 
A thorough and systematic examination of written work must be 
carried out before planning the teaching. It is desirable to have an 
objective method of assessing the effectiveness of the teaching. 
Controlled practice—drilling—does far more good, even with 
grown-up students, than explanations of how the language works. 
However, grown-up students are capable of looking at English, 
and their attempts at writing it, Systematically. Consequently they 
can be helped to put one thing right at a time. Remedial work 
with very large groups is so cumbersome that, even if many tutors 
are inexperienced, it is best done in the periods when students are 
in relatively small groups. If some of the tutors in charge of groups 
are inexperienced, they need to be trained in how to mark a script, 
how to assess it, how to deduce what remedial teaching it indicates, 
and how to carry out remedial teaching. 
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Further Thoughts oz the 
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FREDERICK T. WOOD 


IN THE number of this journal for July-September, 1955 (Vol. IX, 
No. 4), there appeared an article by C. M. Churchward entitled 
Personal Pronouns Ending in -Self or -Selves. With the main con- 
tentions of that article the present writer finds himself substantially 
In agreement. These were: - 

(i) that the pronouns in -self and -selves are not, as 15 commonly 
stated, distinct kinds of pronouns known as reflexive and 
emphasizing pronouns according to the way they are used 
in a particular sentence, but are precisional forms of the 
personal pronouns employed reflexively or emphatically as 

. the case may be; pines: 

(ii) that they mean me, you, he, it, &c., as distinguished from 

other people or other things; 
(iii) that there are not merely two different uses of them, but 
four, viz.: (a) merely reflexive, (5) merely emphatic, 
(c) emphatic and appositional, (d) emphatic and reflexive. 
There are, however, minor points on which Mr Churchward's 
Statements and explanations are open to question, and there are а 
number of things also that he leaves unsaid. What follows Is 
intended, therefore, to fill these gaps and, in certain matters, to 
Suggest a rather different approach. к 
Let us begin, then, wit thoes pronouns which are merely 
Teflexive (the first class listed above), as in He cut himself while 
shaving, Гат going to treat myself to a holiday in Paris this year, 
Д Was referring to myself, not to you. The author of the earlier 
article suggests that the use of the reflexive form in such sentences 
Originated in the third person, to prevent any ambiguity that might 
arise if the simple personal pronoun were employed, and that from 
here it was extended to the other persons by analogy. This may 
€ true enough so far as origins are concerned, but it has little 
validity for present-day usage, for while, as Mr Churchward points 
Out, there are numerous examples of the use of the simple personal 
Pronoun (third person) in contexts where there could be no 
ambiguity, as He had a dog with him, there ате also plenty of others 


Where the simple form would be equally unambiguous, yet it 
Fon ld be quite unidiomatic to use it; the reflexive must be used 
stead 


MS Three examples will suffice: They made themselves ill by 
ating too much ice cream. He killed himself by drinking poison. 
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She was beside herself with rage. They could scarcely make others 
ill by eating too much ice cream, nor is it likely that he would kill 
another person by himself taking poison, while she could not be 
beside anyone else, not at least in this sense of beside. On the 
face of it, then, if it is only a question of the avoidance of ambiguity 
it would seem that them, him and her would be quite acceptable, 
yet the fact remains that they are not. Why? Or again, the 
reflexive, far from avoiding or preventing ambiguity, may sometimes 
create it. For instance, we may say He knew that his aunt had no 
one but himself on whom to spend her money, but if we substitute 
uncle and his money for aunt and her money the sentence at once 
becomes ambiguous and (assuming that the reference of the 
pronoun in the second case is the same as that in the first) we must” 
change himself to the simple him to make the meaning clear. 
Finally there are cases where either the simple personal pronoun 
or the reflexive may be employed, though one may be move usual 
than the other. We can say (and probably more frequently should 
say) He soon gathered a band of admirers around him; but He soon 
gathered a band of admirers around himself is also possible, as He 
took it upon him to say . . . and He took it upon himself to say... .? 
Do these two mean the same or do they not? And what prompts 
us to use the one or the other as the case may be. 

Historical explanations, though of academic interest, are not 
always very relevant to, or very helpful for, present-day usage, and 
this is so in the present case. Historically, of course, there is no 
sense of possession about these reflexive forms, but I think it is 
undoubtedly true that a modern speaker or writer does feel, in а 
vague sort of way, a possessive connotation. Indeed our ancestors 
of several centuries ago must have felt it, for it is that which 
accounts for the spelling of the first two persons. The average 
speaker thinks of myself, yourself, itself as having roughly the same 
meaning as my self, your self, its self. Unless he happens to be а 


philologist or knows something about the development of the 
language he probably also believes that the first syllable of herself 
is the possessive, not the accusative her, which gives rise to the 
vulgarisms his-self and theirselyes and to the occasional mis-spelling 
one’s-self. Further evidence is to be found in the colloquial 
expressions your good self, your humble self and to be one’s old 
self again. 


From this there follows a second characteristic: although from а 

strictly grammatical and formal point of view the reflexive pronouns 
‘Beside here means beyond or outside of, as in That is beside the point. 
*But always He takes too much и) 


. 1 pon himself (i.e. exceeds his powers OF 
authority), despite the fact that he could not take too much upon Won else. 
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exhibit person (first, second and third) just as do the ordinary 
personal pronouns, from a psychological standpoint they all tend 
to be thought of (again in a vague kind of way) as third person, 
denoting the ‘self? that is mine, yours, his, hers, &c.! The reference 
of me is identical with that of I: the difference is merely one of 
case (e.g. J saw you but you did not see me), but myself is а reflection 
of I or те. Just as when a person says 7 saw myself in the mirror 
he thinks of myself as referring not to I, the person of flesh and 
blood who is standing before the mirror and gazing into it, but 
to the image in the glass which is a replica of him in all respects, 
so in W. W. Jacobs' short story А Spirit of Avarice, when Mr John 
Blows exclaims Me speak to a ghost! I think I see myself! what 
us sees is not the Mr Blows who is standing in the bar of the public 
XM and making this remark to the company, but an image of 

m in-quite a different situation. Or again, if someone says I was 
only talking to myself he thinks of myself as being someone Corres- 
ponding to, but distinct from J, a kind of duplicate, to whom he 
addressed his remarks as he might have addressed them to another 
person. A lady will ask How do you like me in this dress? but 
remark, I do not like myself in this dress. In the first sentence 
Mrs Jones or Miss Brown, or whatever her name is, is conscious 
that she is the object of the approval or disapproval of the other 
person, so she uses the pronoun me (the Mrs Jones or Miss Brown 
that is standing here before you and inviting your opinion) but in 
the second sentence she fills a double róle—that of the person who 
is expressing disapproval and that of the person against whom she 
directs it as in other circumstances she might direct it against her 
husband or an acquaintance. To express this duality she uses 
myself. We may say, then, that where the simple personal pronouns 
are associational the reflexive are dissociational. 

Once this essential difference is grasped it explains and elucidates 
а good many things about the usage of the reflexive and the simple 
forms of the personal pronouns; and it helps to clarify, too, 


Certain of the emphatic uses. First of all it explains why, when the 

vidence to ‘incorrect’ 
chological forces which have 
How's yourself? instead of 


ow are you? (Are you quite we 
ee dium the еса OF M din classes in the Midlands and South Yorkshire 
ls less common, I believe, in the south of England) an 


Houghton’s play The Dear Departed: ‘and W. W. Jacobs’ The Monkey's Paw. 
Will be noticed that the third person verb is is employed, just the same as 
is also the none-too-polite 


E inquiry had been How's your brother?. There is als n 

md yourself !, where. yourself is thought of as the object or thing that the 

p us c addressed is to shift out of the way, 23 he might shift any other 
lon. 
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object or the indirect object stand for the same person аз the 
subject, the reflexive form is always employed (e.g. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. He always thinks of others before himself. 
Physician, heal thyself). It is not primarily to prevent possible 
ambiguity? but because the speaker thinks of the person in question 
as in effect two persons and in his mind dissociates him in his réle 
as subject from his réle as object. The physician is asked to 
consider himself as one of his own patients; thyself апа himself 
represent persons towards whom the love or the thought is extended 
by the subject just as much as do thy neighbour and others. Secondly 
it explains the use of the reflexive form in She is not herself today, 
You forget yourself, When he came to himself. Here the -self 
pronouns signify the kind of person one usually is, used to be or 
ought to be, as distinct from the kind one is at the moment. And 
in the third place it explains why there are some sentences in which 
the plain personal pronoun is normally sufficient (He placed a 
sheet of paper on the table before him) but as soon as a contrast is 
introduced the reflexive must be used (He placed a sheet of paper 


before all the others but not before himself). In the first sentence 
the speaker identifies him with he: 


е; from his (the speaker’s) point 
of view the two words indicate the same person: he does not think 
of him in two capacities, first as the person who places the paper 
and then as the person before whom the paper is placed. But in 
the second sentence he does so think of him; he is led to do so by 
the influence of the first part of the sentence, where there is a clear 
distinction between him (the person who placed the paper) and 
the others (those before whom it was placed) and this is carried 
over into the second part so th 
objectively. 

From this it is an eas 


y and obvious step to those sentences of 
the type quoted on 


I р. 98, where either the simple or the reflexive 
form is acceptable: He soon gathered a band of admirers around 


him or around himself. 'The Biblical A// things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto 


familiar to us in this for: 
because of that it see 
unidiomatic to replac 


mself, 15 Is not the reason why the reflexive form is 
employed. It would still be necess 

of the sentence had read 
simple him could 
teflexive form to 
sufficient, but thi 


1 read Realizing his wife 
give rise to no ambiguity. 
avoid ambiguity where the 
s is merely an expedient t 


at the recipient is thought of. 


E 
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difference of viewpoint, and once again it involves association and 
dissociation. Where the second and third persons are concerned 
the object (or accusative) pronouns may be thought of in two ways: 
` either from the point of view of the speaker or from the point of 
view of the person to whom they relate and who is mentioned in 
the subject. If the former is the case then the associational factor 
comes in; if the latter, then the dissociational. If he and you 
(nom.) stand for John Smith, then the accusatives him and you 
denote John Smith as he is seen by the speaker, whereas himself 
and yourself are the speaker's way of referring to John Smith as 
he is, or would be, seen through John Smith’s own eyes. 

In one of his essays A. A. Milne makes one tennis-player say to 
another ‘Speaking as a more experienced player than yourself, I 
should have put that ball over the net’. He could equally well have 
said, ‘Speaking as a more experienced player than you’, but had 
he Said this he would have been stating the situation from his own 
point of view (‘I am a more experienced player than this fellow to 
whom I am speaking, so I am qualified to give him advice’). By 
using yourself he presents the situation to the other man as he 
Wishes him to see it (‘This person speaking to me 1$ a more 
experienced player than I am, so his advice or his criticism 15 
worth listening to’). Similarly He always chooses friends who are 
older than he is, is the speaker's own appraisal of the facts; he 
looks at the age of the person he is discussing, then at the age of 
the various friends he has had, notes the disparity, and states the 
Position accordingly. But He always chooses friends who are older 
than himself visualizes the person in question choosing his friends 
and always selecting or lighting upon someone whose age is à year 


Ог so more than his own. With the two renderings (both common 


enough in daily use) She earns scarcely enough to keep her in clothes 
in clothes the case 1s 


and She earns scarcely enough to keep herself 
Tather different. The first Е the money as keeping the lady 


in clothes, the second the lady as keeping herself in clothes by 


qns of the money; but there is the same associational and 
Sociational principle. 
We may aa go EA to consider some more specialized uses of the 
Teflexive; and first of all there is its use as What we may call a 
Pseudo-object in such sentences as They shouted themselves hoarse, 
He drank himself to death. It is to be noted again that the reflexive 
S ns are used although from the Very nature of the case it 1s 
Mpossible to shout someone else hoarse ог drink someone else to 
NIU but the real interest is not so much in the er n as 
ach but in the peculiar character of the construction, which can 

cur not only with a reflexive but also with a simple personal 
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pronoun or a noun as object: e.g. These children eat те ош of 
house and home, The mother was singing her baby to sleep. It is 
obvious that themselves, himself, me and her baby are not really 
the objects of the verb; he did not drink himself, the children do 
not cat me, nor was the mother singing her baby. They are presented 
as objects but réally the verbs carry an intransitive sense and the 
‘objects’, together with the words that follow them, indicate result 
or purpose. What the sentences mean is ‘They made themselves 
hoarse by shouting’, ‘He did himself to death by drinking’, ‘The 
mother was getting her baby to sleep by singing’. A fuller discussion 
of this kind of construction might be of interest, but the present 
article is not the place for it. Suffice it to say that the considerations 


governing the use of the reflexive are precisely the same as those 
for its use as a genuine object. 


The next class is that where the verb always takes а reflexive 


object; it cannot take the simple pronoun or a noun, nor can it 
be used without any object at all (at least not in the particular 
Sense that it carries here) though the verb and its reflexive object 
taken together have virtually an intransitive force: e.g. Bear yourself 
more seemly, Audrey (‘As You Like It), Did you address yourself 
to me?, I hope you enjoy yourselves, He refuses to bestir himself, 
She applied herself. diligently to her studies. Other such combinations 
are absent oneself, conduct onesel » pride oneself, humble oneself," 
acquit oneself (well), betake oneself to, resign oneself 10, concern 


about something or other. In all of these the object could be 
sed it is probably felt to give more 
rb, and since it introduces the personal 


elei j п the mere intransitive verb would do, 
it is often suggestive of some kind of feeling, such as annoyance, 


Concern, disgust, anxiety, &c., on the part of the speaker. Don’t 
worry about the broken window implies that it is a matter of small 
Importance to which one need Bive no further thought; Don’t 


roken window implies that the speaker 
fears that the person to whom the remark is addressed might let 


1 can | оп” want to do it,’ Similarly Don’t 
hurry is a plain, simple inst 


*Humble oneself but humiliate others. 


Tuction or piece of advice, but Don’t: 


ges 
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hurry yourself is more forceful and sometimes almost ironic, 
suggesting that the person concerned is taking his time. A similar 
explanation, no doubt, holds good for J thought to myself and the 
vulgar Thinks I to myself. The adverbial to myself is obviously 
redundant since one can think to no one but oneself. It may have 
originated by analogy with J said to myself and Says I to myself, 
where it obviously has a place, but it probably is felt to connote 
more conscious deliberation than the plain 7 thought. 

About behave oneself there is a point of special interest. The 
Teflexive object is used only when the reference is to good behaviour 
(He may come with us if he behaves himself. Now then, behave 
yourself), When the reference is to behaviour which does not meet 
with our approval the intransitive verb is used (No one likes children 
who behave badly, We can’t take you with us if you behave in that 
way). The reason no doubt is that, again, the use of the reflexive 
Pronour suggests deliberate effort, and it is generally good 
behaviour, not bad, that calls for an effort. When the good 
behaviour is represented as being natural and therefore needing no 
effort, the pronoun is omitted: "There is one thing about him; he 
does know how to behave. З 

Finally there is the class of construction where the reflexive 
object may be either used or omitted; but if it is used it is not 


' redundant or tautological; it gives а slightly different turn to the 


meaning, though it does not alter it fundamentally. We must 
Prepare for the worst means that the worst may come and we must 
be ready to meet it if it does. We must prepare ourselves for the 
Worst means ‘the worst is almost certain to come and that very 
soon.’ Note too the difference between the verbs with and without 
the reflexive in He proved (himself) а capable person, You'll land 

(yourself) in trouble one of these days. Г 
© now come to the emphatic use of the -se/f pronouns. Their 
employment as the subject of a verb, as а strong substitute for the 
more usual personal pronouns, is NOW archaic. Shakespeare has 
Myself did hear it (Henry IV, Part Г) and Thyself shalt see the act 
Merchant of Venice’) but today we should say Г heard it myself 
and You shall see the act for yourself. Its chief uses in present-day 
nglish, as Mr Churchward pointed out in the article previously 
referred to, are as an alternative to the simple personal pronoun 
() when it is co-ordinated with a noun or a series of nouns to form 
а pompound subject, object, complement, &c., and (ii) sometimes 
a en it occurs in an adverbial phrase. Both these uses are frowned 
ae by purists but there is no doubt that they frequently ораш 
iin they can be defended. The following are examples: By rhis 
e everyone had left but myself. Who was present besides yourself: 
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Good luck seemed to come to everyone else, he thought, but never 
to himself. When interrogated about ‘the team for tomorrow’, ‘Let 
me see,’ he would reply in a gravely complacent voice, ‘Let me see, 
there’s Mr Richard Puttridge; and M 'yself; my brother Alfred; 
Tom Dixon; Mr Jack Barchard; young Bob Ellis—and did I say 
Myself?’ . . . adding again towards the end of the recital *and I think 
I said Myself? 

By Mr Churchward's explanation of this use of the -self forms 
(‘the unnecessary use of the word J or me, particularly Г, is apt to 
sound unpleasantly egotistic) I am not convinced. This con- 
Sideration may sometimes enter in but more generally, I think, the 
reason is one of the following, or possibly a blend of both: 
(a) Euphony. The -self forms are more ‘weighty’ than the corres- 
ponding simple forms and therefore give a better sense of balance 
when they are combined with or matched against nouns,.or when 
the emphasis is to fall upon them, particularly if they come at the 
end of the sentence, where they would appear rather insignificant 
and weak words: e.g. Never marry a wife who is cleverer than you are 
but Never marry a wife who is cleverer than yourself. (b) Dissociation. 
In the situation about which he is speaking the speaker thinks of 
the ‘self’ objectively (cf. what has been said about the ‘third person’ 
element in the reflexive use on p. 100 and the analogy with the 
reflection in the mirror on P. 99). This is especially apparent in 
the Sassoon quotation. William Dodd (the speaker) sees successively 
in his mind's eye the various personalities in the cricket team and 
he thinks of himself just as objectively as he does of the others whom 
he has named. As if to emphasize this, Sassoon spells the word 
with a capital letter each time it is used, as though it were a proper 
name. And so also in the first sentence. Me would of course be 
possible and many people might prefer it; but me means 'the 
person who is standing here and speaking to you at this moment’, 


whereas myself means *that solitary person whom I can see standing 
alone in the hall as 


^ 
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One being general in reference and denoting no person in particular 
but anyone we like to apply it to, it is necessary to use the emphatic 
form to make clear that it refers to the same person as the first. 
From those which are merely emphatic and stand as a substitute 
(whether ‘approved’ or not) for the simple personal pronoun, we 
Pass to those which are both emphatic and appositional; and on 
these there is rather more to say. First it is to be noted that they 
may occur in two different positions—either immediately after the 
noun or pronoun to which they are in apposition (The manager 
himself is dealing with the matter, Mr Lyttleton himself performed 
the operation) or at the end of the clause or sentence, where they 
are in apposition to a noun or pronoun used earlier (The manager 
is dealing with the matter himself, Mr Lyttleton performed the 
Opération himself ).3 With Ше verbs to be and to have, and with those 
tenses of other verbs where these are used as auxiliaries, an Inter- 
Mediate position is also possible (The manager is himself dealing 
With the matter. Mr Lyttleton had himself performed the operation). 
hat is the difference? Most of us will probably feel that the first 
Version is more emphatic than the second; but there is also another 
and perhaps a more important difference. When the -self pronoun 
occurs immediately after the other appositional word the situation 
'S Presented from the speaker’s point of view; to him the important 
thing is that it was Mr Lyttleton who performed the operation, 
aa not some subordinate or assistant, or someone of A pred 
M When it is placed at the end the situation is presente: am 
* point of view of the subject: Mr Lyttleton often left these things 
o his assistants but on this occasion he chose to do it in person. 
0515 18 Why we should say Mr Lyttleton decided 10 perform i 
operation himself not Mr Lyttleton himself decided to perform the 
eration. Tt also explains why the construction where the two 
арроѕііопа] words stand together is more emphatic than the other. 
i es Prominence to what is considered important or Gee 
i SAR of the speaker. On the medial position we sha 
Say later, ; 
so Secondly, it may be noted, the combination of the Ара р 
eif and the other appositional word is much less frequent wit 
“nouns than with nouns: end position is the general rule, except 


Pethaps with the relative pronouns (Г saw it myself, You said so 


TRUE He criticised my efforts but he couldn't do it a better 
t I) 1 Constructions like J myself think... + She herse If dd 

“Pinion . . ., are generally condemned on stylistic grounds. 
ong as He insisted on seeing the 


then of course, 


ce ambiguit ise i tence 

а; E у may arise in such a sente 

e himself. Does himself refer to he or to manager? Often, 
*Xt will make it clear. 
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Perhaps the reason is that it is possible to emphasize the simple 
personal pronouns merely by stressing them when they are 
pronounced, so that the addition of a further emphatic word strikes 
one as rather artificial and unnecessary. 

Thirdly, with imperative verbs, where the subject is not expressed, 
the appositional -self naturally has end position: Jf you want a 
thing done properly do it yourself. Could you keep quiet there, 
please? — Keep quiet yourself. Would you mind closing the door? — 
Close it yourself. Such retorts as the last two are, of course, dis- 
courteous and ill-mannered; but here we are dealing only with the 
grammatical aspect, and manners are no-concern of the grammarian 
qua grammarian. 


In the fourth place, what sometimes looks like an appositional 
-self with end position is really an ellipsis with 


^ П adverbial force: 
You shouldn’t try to lift that box yourself; it is too heavy (=by 


house like that herse’ | 


He was kindness itself to me. Life in that 
If; (ii) asa modifier to lend emphasis to 


played a better stroke 


between John Stuart Mill himsel 


Onverting others. 
As the last type of -~ E 


oul Pronouns there are those which are at 
both reflexive and emphatic; and this is a 
> if its range is rather | 


1 


| 


i 
D 
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affair between themselves, which seems to the present writer at best 
a border-line case, since it means They arranged it between them 
themselves, implyingsthat they allowed no one else to have а hand 
in the arrangement. It might be re-cast, though less idiomatically, 
They themselves arranged it between them, which seems to indicate 
that the reflexive element is not very strongly felt, as in what at 
first sight seems a parallel construction—They shared the spoils 

* amongst themselves—the emphatic element is not very strongly felt 

} Since the main purpose of the speaker is to state that no one else 

d was given a share, not that no one else had a hand in the sharing. 
There are, however, two other types where the double function is 
much more obvious: 

(1) You must work it out for yourself. Such conduct speaks for 
itself. In the first casé not only are you to work it out yourself 
and not rely on someone else to work it out, but it is to be 

A i done on behalf of or for the benefit of yourself. In the second 

case not only does the conduct itself speak, but it speaks on 

y behalf of itself. The double sense is brought out if we contrast 

| this last with Speak for yourself (—don't include us in your 

remarks) or He is too shy to speak up for himself (cf. speak 

j up for his rights, speak up for his family, &c.), where the 
_ Pronoun is merely reflexive. f 

Gi) You'll have to get yourself off to school this morning. What 

XC - time would you like me to call you? — There's no need to call 

NI me; ГИ get myself up. I didn’t hurt him; he hurt himself. 

In all these sentences the -se/f pronouns serve at one and the 

same time as a reflexive object and as an appositional word 

| to the subject. Logically they should be repeated: You'll 

© 7 have to get yourself off to school yourself, I'll get myself up 

. myself, He hurt himself, himself. e 

Finally , it may be noted that the -se/f pronouns have no genitive; 

to express the notion of oneself or belonging to oneself we have to 

^ use one's own; and like -self it is used both reflexively and 

y ~ emphatically, 

M Reflexive: She goes out charring all day and then goes home and 
V does her own housework. (Her own as contrasted with other 
people's). 
Emphatic: She used to keep a servant but now she does her own 
Li housework. (=does her housework herself). 

‘ike -self it can combine the two functions: 7 will book accommoda- 
tion for myself and leave you to make your own arrangements (i.e. 
arrange for yourself yourself). It may also be the equivalent, in 

€ possessive, of the appositional use of the emphatic -self: She 
¿i Cannot write her own name. He even cheated his own father — not 
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her name or his father as distinct from those of others, but so simple 
a thing as her name, his very father. With the expression one’s own 
there is also the interesting phenomenon known as the double 
genitive or the post-genitive, as in money of her own, а room of 
one’s own, but that is outside the scope of the present article. 


In the Classroom 
No. 3: The Use of Notebooks 


M. R. SNODIN з 


THAT PUPILS should make some kind of notes is so natural and. 


obvious that the technique of note-taking tends to be ignored. т 


might be as well therefore for us, once in а while, to consider it 
as an integral part of the process of learning and especially of the 
process of learning English as a foreign, language. 

The first important aspect to be remembered is the psychological 
one that a notebook is made by the pupil himself and becomes 
his personal possession in the way in which no textbook ever can. 
As such he will tend to take notice of its contents, especially when 
these are the result of class discussion and not mere dictation. 
Secondly, keeping notes does involve selection and this process of 
selection, at the same time as leading to efficient learning, is surely 
a fundamental educational ‘desideratum’. In England, at least, it 
is a common complaint on the part of Professors that students 
come up to their universities incapable of taking down intelligent 


notes, thereby suggesting lack of training in the schools. And | 


thirdly, anything which necessitates the writing of the language 
encourages the fixing of it and its correct reproduction. It is 
interesting that in most schools the careful and efficient keeping 
of notebooks is an integral part of Science teaching, but little 
thought is given to it in Modern Languages; just as it is taken for 
granted that laboratories are essential for the sciences whilst 
specially equipped language-rooms are considered luxuries in 
modern language teaching. 

Teachers should, then, encourage their pupils to keep notebooks 
and give them training in so doing; and the younger the pupil the 
more supervision he will need. Indeed since one should not expect 
a child to take an interest in that which the teacher ignores, it will 
be necessary for the teacher to take considerable care in giving 
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instructions as to the setting out of notebooks and to check them 
frequently in the early stages. On the other hand, whilst it may be 
necessary to dictate notes at first, the ultimate goal of individual 
note-taking should not be lost sight of, and any note dictated should 
be thoroughly discussed with the class beforehand so that the 
pupils can feel that they have had a hand in the making of it. 

As far as Modern Language teaching is concerned two or three 
notebooks or sections of the same notebook suggest themselves; 
namely, the grammar notebook, the vocabulary notebook, and 
possibly a third for phrases and longer passages. To take the 
grammar notebook first. This is the one that is usually dispensed 
with on the grounds that the textbook or the grammar-book makes 
it unnecessary. On the contrary, especially in the first year of teach- 
ing English when the fundamental rules can be simply expressed, a 
grammar notebook built up step by step and containing examples 
Which .have originated from the class or indeed from the pupil 
himself is much more satisfactory than the textbook. The normal 
Procedure would be the teaching of the grammatical point by 
deduction, class discussion to obtain a clear and simple definition 
Of the rule, the writing of this in the notebooks with the pupil's 
own examples as illustration. The great advantage of this method 
15 that the pupil feels that he is taking an active part in a piece of 
Tesearch and the whole of his attention is absorbed; his mind does 
not boggle at ready-made but incomprehensible statements— 
comprehensible largely because they are ready-made. The stage 
at which the language used in the notebook changes from the 
Mother tongue to English must be determined by the teacher, but 
whatever the language the statements must be as short as possible, 
Simple, crystal clear, and closely connected with the class discussion. 
Re 1$ Means that the teacher himself may have to do a great deal 

Tethinking, but on the other hand it does mean that he can 
and order of facts learned. It 
Ag means that if the teacher wishes to introduce something not 
П the textbook (‘The line of time’ to explain tenses, for example) 
th may do so and keep it on permanent record, thereby increasing 
ii flexibility of his teaching. I am not suggesting that the grammar 
iia ebook should take the place of the textbook, but Гат suggest- 

8 that the first introduction to new grammatical phenomena should 


© made inde k, and that a notebook of 
pendently of the textbook, апс E 
Teal value could be compiled—real value that is to its maker, both 


uri ES 
ng the compilation and after. 


Which ti Pupils are encouraged to keep а vocabulary notebook in 


v Пећ they write new words as they acquire them, but this generally 
s the form of pages divided into two columns with the mother 
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tongue in the one and the foreign language in the other. There is 
moreover usually no attempt to categorize the words, but rather 
they are entered as they occur, thereby producing a deadly dull 
documentand reducingits effectiveness. The same scientificapproach 
should be made to this notebook аз to the grammar one. The 
pupils should be encouraged where possible to illustrate the words, 
and the drab unattractive double column done away with; some 
attempt should also be made to categorize; for example, a whole 
page could be devoted to the house and words added as they are 
introduced. The page should be headed HOUSE and the centre 
taken up with the simple drawing of a house. A right placing of 
the words on the page and a use of arrows would then eliminate 
the need for the mother tongue. Under the picture could be written 
such phrases as ‘to build a house’, ‘to live in a house’. 

Pages could be devoted to ‘colour’ (small squares of colour with 
the words beside them), ‘time’ (a page full of clock faces—but not 
copied from a textbook), ‘the human body’, ‘the face’, &c. The © 
notebook would be improved if it could be loose-leafed and of 
unlined paper. The argument may be made that all this would 
take up more time than would be available, but I do not think 
that this would be found to be true. Children and young people 
can draw exceedingly quickly when encouraged to do so and helped 
at times by black-board illustrations. With a little training one will 
find that the children will establish the habit of illustrating auto- 
matically, quickly and with pleasure. Naturally not everything can 
or need be illustrated, simple definitions, examples of use, and the 
mother tongue can all be used, but the whole thing must be treated 
with a lively imagination and with a view to what is practical. 
The advantage of such a notebook would be that the child would 
take a pride in it, and it could become a workman-like source of 
reference in the initial stages. There will of course come a time 
when the pupil will be able to pass over to dictionaries, and preferably, 
to an English-English one, but the keeping of such a notebook will 
increase his understanding of and respect for dictionaries and will 
encourage him to continue to catalogue the information he acquires. 

The third notebook, which is not essential, but of definite use, 
might be called the ‘phrase book’; in it phrases can be entered in 
some rough categories—again as they occur. Since the notebook is 
a very personal thing and only of use to its owner and maker, 
only its owner and maker need be able to understand the system of 
cataloguing used—there need therefore be no universal agreement 
about the categories decided upon. In this notebook, too, space 
might be found for those odd short passages of prose and verse 
which for one reason or another are felt worthy of keeping on 


12 


record. The pupil might wish to keep а record of model sentences 
used as reference points for the pronunciation of correct English 
sounds and this or the ‘grammar notebook’ could be used for this 
purpose. Я 

It will be seen that it is really of no importance how many note- 
books the schoolchild learning English possesses but he should 
have at least one and preferably loose-leafed. In this he should be 
encouraged to record in as scientific and attractive and indeed as 
individual a manner as possible the results of his work in the 
classroom in order that this personal record may form the basis 
of further work. There is a great deal of personal satisfaction 
Involved in this process, and without personal satisfaction there can 
be no true learning; a teacher therefore need not fear that time 
Spent on the inculcating of right notebook habits is time wasted 
Since they are a real contribution to effective learning. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. А. D. MACCARTHY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


QUESTION.—How does one correctly refer to a family whose name ends is s? 
There does not seem to be any accepted rule amongst writers. When writing 
about the Jones family should I use the Jones, the Jones’, the Jones's or the 
Joneses? 

ANSWER.—No simple rule can be laid down that will apply to all cases; that 
is probably why you have found apparent inconsistencies amongst writers. 
The plural of Jones is the Joneses, as that of Janzes is the Jameses and of Davis, 
the Davises. But with some names euphonic considerations preclude our adding 
the extra syllable. We should hardly, for instance, refer to the family of 
Mr Humphries as the Humphrieses; it would sound ugly and awkward, so we 
should use the same form for the plural as for the singular, Generally speaking, 
too, I think, we are reluctant to add the plural inflexion to those names, like 
Butchers, Parsons, Masters, which are felt to be (though of course actually 
they are not) already plural in form, Apart from exceptional cases like these, 
however, you will be fairly safe in adding the -es termination. 


2 E preposition to be used after the verb arrive. 
Which of the following expressions are right and which wrong: ‘I arrived at 


a а office at six o'clock’, ‘I arrived in my 
office at six o'clock", ‘I arrived my office at six o'clock’? 


particular date. On is also possible, e.g. 
found the train was already in,’ 


e.g. The plumber arrived to 


mend the burst water Pipe. But here, of course, the fo really belongs to the 


infinitive, not to arrive. 


Why is call used in the past tense 
1 ent? If I were to translate it would 
t it means ‘I prefer you to call for me’? 


= ee Oe 
— ии сана, 2 
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as 
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verb го be: ^ P 
Н а т а rather Smith were sent. In speech, where we are rather less 
SR was sem? 2 аита. niceties, it is true we sometimes hear I'd rather 
The past < i в to be en but never ГА rather Smith is sent. 
sin : sary after I’d rather because i i 1 
е which may ог тау not be granted. Es 


QUESTION.—Are the wi i 

th N re the words tidy and clean ? 

oe tidy but clean and vice wah Pak cies ora pan 
well be untid y bte e are by no means synonymous. А person may quite 
E dirt dust Ge ne ean, and so may his clothes. Clean means *unsoiled; having 
Berson it meane t ains on them’ when applied to garments. When applied to a 
When his hair i properly washed’ or ‘not dirty’. A person is tidy in appearance 
tidy in his he e properly brushed and combed, his clothes neat, &c. He is 
that is well Fais when he always puts things in their proper place. A room 
it are left s ept and dusted is clean, but it may still be untidy if the things in 

cattered about in a haphazard way. 


QUESTION: — 

would have ciy ou please give me the exact meaning of the expression ‘She 

ANSWER.—It er will and if possible its analysis? 

should be qu A She was determined that what she desired to be done 
с.’ Will is, of course, a noun, used as the object of have. 


QUESTION, — 
always РЕ the expression fo get away with mean only ‘to escape’? I 
Sense of it T it also meant to have one’s own way. And there is another 
and the poli ich I can only explain by an example. A man steals something 
Say he got ae do not arrest him nor is he punished for it. In this case I should 
е Wrong? away with it, not meaning necessarily that he escaped. Am I right 
NSWER- «€ 
"to ely get away with something’ does 
thief got x own way'. Basically it means to escape, а 
vay with well over a thousand pounds. The various colloquial senses 
from this and all connote ina 
ot in the literal sense of ‘making off’. 
ment and the person 


not mean quite the same as 
s in the sentence The 


О tells a [i f 
a lie and ‘gets away with it’ escapes detect 


QUESTIO 
fall ma N.—Am I correct in believing that spill refers only to liquids whereas 


secret away). We may spill salt, sugar or any fine substance, and we 
es piled up in a basket and is allowing 


оте of 
all does to roll ой, that he is spilling them. 
anything Sie. to drop downwards, and can, as you say, be used of 
There ig als pill means to allow to overflow from а ‘container or a receptacle. 
© а colloquial use of it. When a cyclist is thrown from his machine 


wi 
е Sometimes sa x 
y that he has had a spill. 


to my pupils the sentence 


QUESTI 
ION. 
I have had some trouble in translating 
uld you explain this and 


The 
У мо B 
analyse ia just keep on hopping along.’ How wo 
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-—Much depends оп the context in which the sentence is used, but 
Should : say it ев they continued to go on slowly and rather haltingly. 
The analysis of it is not easy. The construction is of a type which is veg 
common in English (e.g. He kept on trying, They kept on walking, despite a 
rain.) but it is difficult to decide whether the -ing word is a gerund or a panicip E 
My own feeling is that ‘keep on doing’ something is almost a tense form, t one 
none of the recognized categories will accommodate it. Perhaps it a 
explained in this way: they were walking is a Progressive tense form. ned 
kept on walking adds a kind of continuative notion to it. ‚ Similarly They He 
on hopping along adds the element of continuance or persistence to the notio 
expressed in the tense-form They hopped along. 


, 
QUESTION.—Do English people ever say ‘my first son’ instead of ‘my eldest son’. 
ANSWER.—First son and eldest son do not mean the same thing. Eldest son 
implies comparison by age and can be used only when there are other (younger) 
sons. When we speak of a woman's first son we-mean that she has had no orban 
previously: e.g. At the age of twenty-nine she gave birth to her third child an 
first son. We could not say her ‘eldest son’ because at that time there were к 
others: but if others were born later then the first son would become, the eldes' 
son. We should say Her first son died when he was three months old, implying 
that she had others subsequently, but not in his life-time; but Her eldest son 


was killed in the war, implying that at the time of his death other (younger) 
sons were living. 


QUESTION.—What is the grammatical explanation of the sentence ‘J will be 
going’? Does it imply future tense? 

ANSWER.—It is difficult to answer this question without a knowledge of the 
context of the sentence. Normally British English uses shall in the first person 
when futurity is intended, though Americans use will and this is beginning to 
creep into British usage also. Assuming, however, that it is a British person who 
is speaking, I will be going is most likely to mean ‘It is my intention to 50. 


QUESTION.—Does the word neither refer to only two persons, or can we say 
‘Neither of the four came to my class’? Is it always singular? 

ANSWER.—WNeither should Properly be used only of two persons. If more than 
two are in question we should Say none of them or not one of them. Neither is 


always singular. It is referred to by a singular pronoun and when used as а 
subject takes a singular verb. 


QUESTION.—What is the difference between all and every? I know the former 
requires a plural verb-form and 


; the latter a singular, but what exactly are the 
other differences between them? 


ANSWER.—All is collective in notion, whereas every individualizes within the 
group or the collectivity. All the apples were bad speaks of the apples en masses 
every apple was bad refers to 


е was each one taken Separately. The distinction is eve? 
more obvious in the following two sentences: I will give you ten shillings for 
all the books you have, I will give you ten shillings for every book you have. 


QUESTION.—A grammarian of some standing 
what I had always hoped to doa phrase. Strict! 
a clause and still be a phrase? 


calls the sentence fragment Dove. 
у speaking, could a phrase harbo' 


—- 
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S ape everyday English the term phrase is used very loosely to signify 
Е raat of words like to cast pearls before swine, going to the dogs, &c., which 
um 5 complete idea but do not make a clause or a sentence. But grammatical 
El ss logy should be more accurate. Unfortunately some grammar books 
и ing one's duty a phrase when it is used as a subject, object, &c., as in the 
OSEE, Doing one's duty is not always easy. There seem to me a number of 
а to this, and one is the very point you have raised, If a gerund plus 
aaa is to be called a phrase, what is the position when the object is not a 
ао ut a clause? As you suggest, а so-called phrase which harbours a clause 
HE ау be a phrase. My own feeling is that in grammar the term ‘phrase’ 
andr е strictly reserved for a group of words introduced bya preposition 
in Е as a single part of speech—usually as an adjective or an adverb, 
gh occasionally as a noun. The adjectival, adverbial or substantival notion 
i € attached to the group as а whole and not to any individual word in it. 
ae 5: Sentence given above the gerund itself carried the substantival notion 
the unctions as the subject or whatever part of the sentence it happens to be; 
rest of the words are merely attached to it as its object, so the expression 


should not be called а phrase. 

a ESTION.—In a book by a contemporary English writer I have found the 

ой ‘the places where men inhabit’. Is not the use of inhabit (which is a 

ATEM verb) for live a little far-fetched? à ns 

gives ER.— Yes. We should usually say where men live. _ Webster's Dictionary 

Boted I. intransitive use of inhabit but lists it as archaic. The use you have 
from present-day English is probably an affectation of the writer. 


correct ог preferable: (а) ‘her daily 


QUEsTION.—Which of the following is ) 
*Her daily threat to 


t 
hreat that sooner or later she will burn the whole lot’, (6) 


ui 
Тп the whole lot sooner or later’? z 
seems little to choose between 


ANS 
th WER.—Both are correct, and there really 


QUESTION. — The house began to await the final chords of the orchestra and the 


а аав up of the lights, when the full splendour of Covent Garden in mid-season 
aU be revealed.— V. Sackville-West. The Edwardians. 1 

mo d the simple conditional would be revealed be quite correct? Is should 
re strictly grammatical, and if so, why? Would it be possible to use the 


reteri 
р! eterite Was revealed? d them to find it 
prepare 


his old inn Р 
ss , Where they alone were eating, 1 ind 
;;prvellous^ when they should set forth. Not till seven did they rise’ — 


“sworthy. Over the River. 
set forth be quite correct here? 


15 sho 
uld set fo T " 
A rth merely a literary form? 1 Ane 
а your first И would be revealed would be ‘correct’ in the 
© that i but it would not express quite the 
or an event was to 


€ turni 
but Е up of the lights would be followed by 
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of this. Was revealed would not be appropriate in this context. The preterite 
may be used only (i) to refer to an occurrence after it has taken place, or (ii) to 
represent it as a regular occurrence which we know or assume is about to take 
place because it has done so in the past, as part of a scheme, arrangement or 
sequence of events: e.g. As it neared the moment when the curtain went up the 
chatter began to subside. (It had gone up at that moment every night.) 

In your second quotation when they set forth would not be incorrect, but 
when they should set forth is rather more vague; it implies that the time of their 
going has not yet been determined, or that they have given no serious thought 
to it—which is indeed suggested by the next sentence. The construction is 
characteristic of literary rather than of spoken English. Most speakers (except 
the very fastidious) would say when they set forth, ignoring the rather fine 
distinction of meaning. 


QUESTION.—In a description of Received pronunciation, would it be correct 
to say that the flapped variety of r is used only at the end of a syllable when 
the next syllable begins with a vowel? 

ANSWER.—It is correct, but it is not enough. The flapped variety of р is found 
in Received pronunciation of English only after a strongly stressed vowel and 
before a weakly stressed vowel, both within a word and across a, word-junction. 
Thus very veri, sorry ‘sori, and so on, may be pronounced with flapped г; 
so may hear it "Мэг it, far away ‘fair a'wei; but not arise a'raiz, surround 
so'raund; nor we rise wii ‘гай, go round 'gou 'raund. In whereas wear'az, 
for instance for 'instans, and similar cases (where the r belongs to the preceding 
syllable), some speakers might use a flapped r. 

, Incidentally, it should be noted that (1) many RP speakers never use flapped г 
in ordinary talking, (2) a tendency to pronounce a flapped r in other positions 
(e.g. prove pruzy) is found in various other types of English, (3) the use of flapped 


гіп other positions is affected by RP speakers in a declamatory style of speaking 
for the stage. 
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Correspondence 


We regret that й 
d hat i r д 3; 
in "b Wen t has not proved possible to insert а letter from Professor Hill 


T: H " 
о the Editor, English Language Teaching 


DEAR Sm, 


Ih — 

Jen Ed d Sm interest Professor Hill's article in Vol. IX, No. 4, on the 

to comment = ronas Transcription and I should like to take this opportunity 

s " 

а ee of the English Department of a Training College for Secondary 
achers in Indonesia I have had ample opportunity to observe the 

tions in the practical teaching of pronuncia- 

used in Prof 1 rofessor Hill that the form of transcription as 

cannot a; rofessor Daniel Jones Pronouncing Dictionary is unsatisfactory, I 

gree with him altogether as to the reason for its being so. 


Pr а 
fessor Hill says that the length mark in [iz], [:] and [uz] confused his 
ds for the vowels in 


n sit lengthened. 
logical j English sounds by means of a 
interpretation of conventional symbols, but by ear and demonstration. 
ired, it will not be modified by 
the system may 


the s 
ystem of phonetic symbols used, however unsatisfactory 
ап. The constant mistakes that my 


Stude: f 
nts make in confusing the vowel-sounds of foot and 
i ired in the past before 


о learn more than one type 
used in Jones’ Pronouncing 


t 
Present for practical purposes students have t 
ime, obliged 


of 2 

Red transcription. My students start with that 
to point гу, since they use this invaluabl book. Гап 
Way I ha: out that there are certain inconsistencies in 
is far neve (0 tell them that the vowel sound 
back, Led to Cardinal No. 4 than Cardinal №. iti 
as teach ter on I introduce them to other types о р I expect them 
ARN Ali read all normal types of phonetic transcription, and 

n Sie o eed types of intonation and stress marks. | 

transcri € of this I agree with Professor Hill that it is desirable that the phonetic 
length enon of English should be put on а more logical basis and that the 
in CIMA should be reserved for indicating length only and not for a change 

У usin у. At the same time I cannot see that any real damage 15 being done 

E the present widespread but rather irrational system. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. M. R. BIDDULPH. 
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OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH FOR ADULT LEARNERS 
Book 2. 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK to Book 2. 
A. S. Hornby. Book 2. 238 pages. 6s. Teacher’s Handbook. 
100 pages. 3s. 6d. O.U.P. 1955. 


Book Two of this course, like Book One, consists of a series of Reading Texts, 
each of which is followed by a Section For Study containing examples of the 
use of English words, phrases, tenses, sentences, &c. The book is prefaced by 
a list of phonetic symbols (a simplified form of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet). These symbols are employed throughout the book where necessary, 
for example to distinguish the pronunciation of cloth and clothes on page 128. 
Stress and intonation are also marked where these features are to be practised 
in the study sections; and there is a Pronouncing Vocabulary at the end of the 
book. 

The Reading Texts and Study Sections are followed by a hundred Composition 
Exercises which practise the items taught in the book, and to which there is a 
key in the Teacher's Handbook. There are also a list of Irregular Verbs, and 
an Index to the Study Sections. 

The subjects of the Reading Texts are varied and are excellently chosen for 
adult learners. They include letters, dialogues, newspaper extracts, and 
descriptions of every-day matter such as Village Life in England, Mending а 
Puncture and Trade Unions. These Texts are admirably illustrated in black 
and white, the pictures being what language textbook pictures should be— 
well-drawn, attractive and clear. Judging by the Pronouncing Vocabulary, 
something like twelve hundred new words, other than proper names, appear 
in Book Two. The choice of the ‘content’ vocabulary is presumably dictated 
by the nature of the Reading Texts. This vocabulary is learned as it appears, 
and is mentioned section by section in the Handbook; it is not necessarily 
repeated in later Texts. 

In addition to their general interest to the students, the Reading Texts illustrate 
a number of important linguistic items such as ‘If’ clauses (No. 6) Intonation 
Practice (No. 10) and Colloquial English (No. 14). 

Two further comments must be made. The first is that in this book, a great 
deal seems to be left to the teacher. True, the Handbook tells him the purpose 
of each Text, the new words, suggestions for oral work and for the Study 
sections, but it is evidently assumed that he has a good knowledge of English, 
understands the implications of what he is teaching and knows how to ‘get Ш 
across’. This assumption may be valid in certain countries, but it is Бу по means 
valid everywhere. The teacher of adults is sometimes an untrained volunteer, & 
member of a profession other than teaching, or a hard worked professiona 
teacher putting in time in the evenings. Whatever he is, he more often than not 
requires detailed help and advice.as to what and how to teach. 

The second comment is upon the Study sections. Many of these are excellent. 
Few textbooks take the trouble to teach the use of verbs like Congratulate, 
Succeed and Manage as these are taught on page 87. But it is a pity that there 
оа фотонов реб опе Study section and the next, for if the usefu 

dealt with in each occurred in a logical order throughout the book, it 


— 
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would surely be easier for the student to piece together the anatomy of the 
language he is learning. 

There is plenty of interest in this book, many of the examples are first-rate, 
the exercises are sensible and well-constructed and there is no doubt that, given 
à competent teacher, the adult student will learn a lot of English from this 
volume. He would learn even more if the linguistic material it contained were 
better arranged. 


BETTER ENGLISH. С. Н. Vallins. 240 pages. 155. The 
Language Library, André Deutsch. 1955. 


Mr G. H. Vallins' *Better English', the successor of his ‘Good English’, con- 
tinues the quest for ‘true correspondence of thought and expression’. In the 
main it leaves the ficld of grammar for that of yocabulary, idiom, metaphor, 
and Style, and is here and there feminiscent, in a sophisticated way, of certain 
chapters in those English language textbooks which prepare for the Matricula- 
tion type of examination. The sections on common errors are there, as are 
those оп agreements, whether of number and gender, or of case, or of various 
types of wayward participles; spelling, punctuation, precision, clarity are 
dealt with; and metaphors are treated with such originality that one die 
the author's failure to give to other figures of speech the benefit of similar 


treatment, blems di: ed, 
Most striking i ^ -minded approach to the problems discussed, 
= triking is the author's open-mini РР ans, or for that matter 


15 determination по! ept the ‘rules’ of grammari ) € 
of the pundits of wd sor because they e rules, but to judge on тега 
under the guidance of plain good sense and reasonableness. roin. Mm 
kind is not the hall-mark of all books on grammar or usage some o! m i 
appear to equate peremptoriness with persuasiveness, whereas Mr Val ait Н 

аг тоге convincing when he is merely putting forward suggestions, ade m 5 
Or the reader’s opinion or co-operation than in the few instances when he be! те у 
those leanings towards the fussy, the pedantic, the dictatorial, the over-meticul ee 
Which are on occasion the common denominator of all linguists. One eee у 
these leanings cause him to replace stylistically or grammatically impu at 5 
у Corrected versions which are both tedious and lacking the ders PIS 
Priginal; once or twice his corrections contain constructions at whicl A nino 
ImSelf might have looked askance had they stemmed fom Rese ei m 
ere and there І felt that his corrections sacrificed a writer s u ume 
ere Purity of expression, but this impression may have been due 


Nowledge of $ і 
Although ths Pres Е treated by Mr Vallins—who has 8 secu 
prose even for journalese—it comes as a shock to read that the vy TUE 
Press quotations used to illustrate errors Were gleaned ina men 2D ei ice 
15 is а sad reflection especially on the more literate or m урет tend 
ped Cannot reasonably plead the excuse of necessary and exc 
ated with j i горег. я л Д 
т Vallins dns prepared ei entertaining and instructive book um риса 
1еа8аЫе ingressions into the subjects of new words, style, an ae T Е et 
netics. The section оп punctuation would have been more геаса аа 
ending examples been repeated with their proper ав: Е 
mement that this or that punctuation mark Were, better omitted or Petar 
akes rather tiresome reading. The book ends with a challenging раза 
questions (answers supplied!) on the subject matters of the press g chap : 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Ginn and Company 


publish a new pocket 


edition Shakespeare (63 х 41") . . . 
A SHORTER SHAKESPEARE 


arranged by Henry S. Taylor, M.A. (Oxon.) 


Senior English Master, St. George’s School, Harpenden 
formerly Assistant Master, The King’s School, Macclesfield. 


Each volume about 96 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


Some points to look for 
* 4 Plays in this series are now ready : 


Henry V The Merchant of Venice 
As You Like It Julius Cesar 
4 more will be published during 1956: 


A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Twelfth Night Macbeth 
Henry IV Part I 


* The aim of A Shorter Shakespeare is 
to present the plays in a form in 
which they may readily be enjoyed by 
those who frequently find Shakes- 
peare boring or who do not read him 
at all. Most of the texts are reduced 
to about two-thirds of their original 
length. 


* The editor believes that each scene 
should be read as a unit, without in- 
terruptions. Notes are therefore kept 
to a minimum. 


% To assist comprehension without in- 
terruption once a scene has started, 
the text has been simplified (a) by 
cutting, (b) by emendation. A reading 
of several consecutive pages of one of. 
the texts will, it is hoped, quickly 
dispel any idea that Shakespeare has 
been ‘savaged’. 

ей 


First list of Plays 


As You Like It | 
The Merchant of Venice 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Twelfth Night 
The Tempest 


HISTORIES 
Henry IV Part 1 
Henry IV Part 2 ] 
Henry У 


TRAGEDIES 
Julius Cesar ] 
Macbeth 
Hamlet ] 
Romeo and Juliet 


COMEDIES | Ie SaaS | 


THE FORMAT. The cover design is by Dick Hart 

and the plays are grouped in colour : comedies 

yellow,  histories—blue, tragedies—silver-BFe" 

The new Linotype Pilgrim typeface, based te 

designs by Eric Gill, is easily legible and at f 
same time elegant. 


SEND FOR LOAN COPIES NOW! 


To: GINN AND COMPANY, LTD., 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Please send details of A Shorter Shakespeare 20% | 
а loan copy of ‘As You Like It... ‘Henry | 
У’...........“Тве Merchant of Venice’ 
‘Julius Cæsar’. (Tick what is wanted): 
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School .. 


RUSSELL LITERARY READERS 


by Evelyne White, M.A., B.Sc. 
HR Huge books for Secondary Schools include short stories, extracts 
ош, famous books, essays and poems, which have been carefully 
ee ed to form an introduction to some of the best classical and 
n ern literature. The exercises are designed to encourage pupils to 
press themselves clearly and without restraint. 
Books 1 and 2, 5s. Od. each ; Book 3, 6s. Od. 


A FIRST BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 


and 
A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 
Compiled by Margaret Flower, B.A. 


Choosing her stories from the works of many distinguished authors, 
TS. Flower places before her readers models which, taken for class- 
pork or private reading; will stimulate by their content as well as by 

eir style. Price 7s. 6d. each. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD. 


Educational Department, 37-38, St. Andrew’s Hill, 
London, E.C.4. 


LET’S PLAY A GAME 


By LEON BOUCHER. This little book, by an author 
who has taught English in Sweden, contains twenty-two 
games which together with their variations provide at 
least forty-two ways of helping foreign students to 


improve their knowledge of spoken and written English. 
$.,6d. 


KING SOLOMON'S MINES 


Re-told by HAYDN PERRY. The latest title in the 
Sword-in-hand Library in which famous stories are retold 
in simple English for those learningthelanguage. ls. 9d. 


GREAT DISCOVERERS IN MODERN SCIENCE 
By PATRICK PRINGLE 5s. 
THE SPIRIT OF MODERN ADVENTURE 


By G. F. LAMB. Kee 
The latest titles in Harrap’s Modern English Series. 5s. 


George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


English Conversation Reader 
in Phonetic Transcription with 
Intonation Marks 


PETER A. D. MacCARTHY 3s. 6d. 


**. . . Students of Phonetics and those who learn English as а 
foreign language will find good practice in the study of the 
twelve ‘naturalistic’? conversations given both phonetic and 
orthographic texts. 


"The introduction to the texts, explaining the system of transcrip- 
tion, is a little masterpiece of phoneticexposition. Mr. MacCarthy 
teplaces with his own symbols several letters of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, and shows intonation by a set of tonetic 
stress marks instead of the usual interlinear form of musical 
notation. . . . Gramophone records of the texts read by the 
author are available from the Linguaphone Institute Ltd." | 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


Problems and Principles 


Studies in the Teaching of 
English as a Second Language 


|: DAVID ABERCROMBIE ма. Ready June 5s. 


This book, by the head of the Phonetics Department of the 
University of Edinburgh, is a collection of essays on various 
aspects of teaching English as a second language. This is а 
subject in which Mr. Abercrombie has had wide experience as he 
taught English abroad—in France, Greece, Cyprus and Egypt— 
| for nine years, and for seven years was in charge of the courses 
: in English for foreign students at the London School of 
Economics. The book is addressed both to students of the 
subject and to practising teachers, and since it deals largely with 
_ problems of language teaching in general, it should also be of 
interest to teachers of other languages. 
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The Art of Teaching English 


as a Living Language 


I. MORRIS, B.A. 


This book reviews practice in foreign-language teaching, 
as applied specifically to English, in the light of modern 
developments in the broader field of linguistics. It will 
appeal to the experienced teacher and to the novice. 5s. 


The Essential Spelling List 
for South-East Asia 


F. J. SCHONELL, P. M. CLEMENTS and L. I. LEWIS 


This adaptation of the well-known spelling list includes words 
needed by children in South-East Asia. Approximately 
3,300 everyday words have beencarefully selected and graded 
throughout six groups suitable for children aged Ges Ad 

" s. 4d. 


“The Scholar's Library 
Topics and Opinions 
Selected and Edited by A. E. SCOTT, M.A. 
A. new anthology for upper forms in Secondary schools. 
It is intended to give a general knowledge of. many of the 
achievements of mankind, grouped under three headings: 


Man and Society, Man and Science, and Man and the Arts. 
y 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 


ST. MARTIN’S STREET LONDON, W.C.2 
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Ву А. S. HORNBY 


Е nate of Mr. A: S. Hornby; pre-eminent teacher 
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upon thi nglish Language. This new course is based 
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Pronu to associate concept and language directly. 
ERN НИЯ of words is shown by the broad tran- 
Ase ion approved by the International Phonetic 
Ociation, and all Reading-texts are fully illustrated. 
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ENGLISH 
THROUGH ADVENTURE 


A text-book of comprehension, 
précis, composition and 
other exercises 


By A. J. GLOVER, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Author of ‘Enrich Your English’, etc. 


LIMP BINDING 216 PAGES 
35. 64. 


Tuis is a language text-book consisting of twenty-four prose 
passages on a variety of subjects (with the stress on 
adventure), selected from books that appeal to the young 
and the young-in-spirit. After each passage ten exercises 
are set, for pupils abroad taking one or other of the General 
Certificate of Education (Overseas) English Language 
papers (or the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate 
Examination) the following year. In addition, schools 
abroad, with English as the first foreign language, should 
find the book useful for the age-group 16 to 18. 


Other books by the same author 
INCREASE YOUR ENGLISH 128 pages 25. 3d. 
BUILD UP YOUR ENGLISH 192 pages 35. Od. 
ENRICH YOUR ENGLISH 112 pages 2s. 3d. 
А FIRST APPROACH TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 
128 pages 25. 6d. 
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By C. B. RIPMAN 
With Phonetic Transcription 


Boards 3s. 3d. 192 pages 
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English Overseas: 
Choosing a Model of 
Pronunciation 


PETER STREVENS 
University College of the Gold Coast 


THE PURPOSE of this article is to attempt to clarify one of the most 
important yet least satisfactory aspects of teaching English outside 
England. 

The problem is the perennial one of choosing the most suitable 
model of pronunciation. It is a problem which the French, to take 
one example, do not encounter, since there exists a form of pro- 
nunciation of French which virtually all Frenchmen agree is desir- 
able, and which is therefore accepted as a standard and a model 
throughout France and French territories overseas. The fact that 
perfection is not always attained is neither here nor there: the ideal 
end-product is agreed by all. This is not the case with English 
pronunciation, although many people believe that it is. Perhaps one 
reason why some people hold this view is the loose way in which 
we all commonly use the term *Standard English', equating it, 
quite erroneously, with ‘Standard French’. If we mean by ‘standard 
a form of language which is agreed by the majority of those who 
speak the language to be the most desirable form, then the only 
features of English which can be regarded as ‘standard’ are grammar, 
sentence-structure, and vocabulary. In these respects there is general 
agreement throughout those areas of the world where English is 
spoken, with only a comparatively small number of deviations being 
currently used in any given area. a 

There is no such agreement on pronunciation, and there are 
scores of local or regional or social dialects, each of which is fully 
acceptable to only one section of the community. Educated people 
from the Southern part of England, for example, commonly believe 
that the pronunciation frequently used by people like themselves 
(often known as *Received Pronunciation") is not only the most 
desirable, but is in fact standard". Educated Scotsmen, on the other 
hand, are prone to aver that the ‘best’ English (whatever that means) 
is spoken in Inverness, or Wick, or Aberdeen, or Edinburgh, 
according to the sympathies and prejudices of the speaker. 
Similarly, the Irish will tell you that no form of English pronunciation 
is more ‘beautiful’ than that of Dublin, which may or may not be 
true, but is irrelevant. 
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Outside England, the English-speaking world seems to be divided 
into two main types of areas. On the one hand there are those areas 
Which have evolved their own characteristic form of English and 
regard this as a desirable thing; and on the other hand there are 
those areas which have likewise evolved their own characteristic 
form of English but wish they hadn't. 

As illustrations of the first type we may cite the United States, 
Canada, Australia, the West Indies. In each of these countries it is 
accepted that variant pronunciations of English are spoken there, 
and the speaking of these variants is regarded by the inhabitants of 
these countries as something completely normal. No normal 
Australian, for example, would object to his children being brought 
up speaking with an Australian pronunciation. The same outlook 
would be found in Canada, and above all, in the United States. 

The second type is perhaps not so clearly seen, nor so familiar 
to the average Englishman. By the nature of the problem, the type 
of area where a characteristic pronunciation has evolved but lacks 
prestige is likely to be an area where English is not the mother- 
tongue, but where it is, or has been over a long period, an official 
language. Examples of this type are: India, Pakistan, and Common- 
wealth countries in Africa, South-East Asia and the Pacific. 

In these countries it is common for English to be taught by 
teachers for whom it was not the mother-tongue, and who in turn, 
learnt from others in the same position. Add to this the fact that 
in these same areas English is generally taught more as a written 
than a spoken language, and it can easily be seen how a variant 
pronunciation can arise. At the same time, English being a foreign 
language to the people concerned, it is not surprising that there is 
little confidence in speaking it, especially when the few native 
English speakers in the country have been in the past, almost 
without exception, professional and administrative people in the 
very highest (and therefore the socially dominant) positions. 

It may be convenient to give labels to these forms of pronuncia- 
tion: I suggest the term ‘independent’ and ‘dependent’, respectively, 
because they describe the attitude of the speakers concerned towards 
forms of English pronunciation spoken in England. The Australian 
speaks his own form of English pronunciation, feels happily inde- 
pendent of the ‘Pommie’, and permits himself derogatory opinions 
of English as she is Pronounced in England. (The converse is also 
true.) The Nigerian, on the other hand, remains suspicious that his 
form of Pronunciation is inferior to any spoken in England because 
It is different; he is not sufficiently familiar with English to under- 
Stand its dialects and their hierarchy, and he has observed that until 
Tecently a Nigerian form of Pronunciation has acted as a bar to the 
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highest-paid jobs. In fact, the speaker of a ‘dependent’ dialect has 
not reached the point where he feels that his pronunciation is the 
best; the speaker of the ‘independent’ dialect has reached this stage. 

A characteristic of the ‘independent’ dialect concerns the teaching 
of English to the young. Where an independent dialect exists, a 
variety of it will be generally accepted as a suitable model for 
children. It will be a particular variety having a certain social and 
educational prestige that will be set before the children of that area 
as a desirable model to copy, but it will be, none the less, a variety 
of the ‘independent’ dialect and not a variety of English from 
England. 

This will not be the case in the areas of ‘dependent’ dialects. 
Here,- we may be reasonably certain the model will be a British 
model. (Not, I hasten to say, necessarily an English model. In 
Africa, India, the Pacific, and many other places where ‘dependent? 
dialects-are spoken, the teaching of English pronunciation is in fact 
frequently not the teaching of English pronunciation at all, but the 
teaching of Scottish or Irish, to the great confusion of the pupils in 
later stages of their education, when they encounter an English 
form of English.) 

Almost without exception the model used will be Received 
Pronunciation. Some teachers will be aware of the use of this label 
in phonetic terminology. The great majority, however, will be 
unaware of the technicalities, but will nevertheless be working in 
the same direction, using to themselves vague or ambiguous terms: 
such as ‘BBC English’, ‘Oxford Accent’, ‘Educated English’, and so 
on. At all events, it is generally believed, both by the speakers of 
the ‘dependent’ pronunciations and by English people of the 
professional classes living in the same areas, that Received Pro- 
nunciation is the obvious and indeed the only suitable model for 
use in schools and training colleges. Before casting doubt on the 
relevance of this attitude in some parts of the world, it must be said 
that there is probably sound linguistic justification for this attitude 
in terms of intelligibility and efficiency of communication. In the 
British territories of West Africa this is certainly the case, and there 
is по reason to suppose that linguistic principles operate differently 
in India, or Malaya, or British Honduras. In West Africa the 
official language, English, is not the mother-tongue of the inhabitants. 
The local languages are of a nature different from English or from 
any other European language. Standards of language-teaching are 
low: as a result English is pronounced with sound-systems trans- 
ferred directly from local languages. An example of what this 
means can be seen on the accompanying table, which lists the vowels 
and diphthongs of a common form of Received Pronunciation and a 
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common form of West African Pronunciation. It will be seen that 
West African Pronunciation has only 7 vowels and 6 diphthongs 
with which to replace 12. vowels and 8 diphthongs of Received 
Pronunciation. The effect of this is to decrease very greatly the 
number of usable contrasts, by which words in English are differ- 
entiated. It becomes impossible to distinguish, for example, between 
sets of words such as Jive and leave, hat, hot, heart and hurt, pull 
and pool, bird and bed, except by repetition and ciroumlocution. 


Comparison of the vowels of Received Pronunciation 
and a Typical West African Pronunciation, 


VOWELS DIPHTHONGS 
Received West African Received West African 
Pronunciation Pronunciation Pronunciation Pronunciation 
iz SS ei e 
i аъ 
ai ai 
е Е Я 
5i 5i 
г m а 
а: au ай 
> 
ou 
AUREIS o 
т Ss А y 
и: g 
ғә Е, е 
A 
2 
чә ud, ua 
a: E 
ə a 
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these areas: not only is the teaching often below standard, but the 
form of English speech used and taught by the teachers is inherently 
lacking in some of the characteristic features of English.) 

The chief practical effect of using Received Pronunciation as a 
model in areas where a low-efficiency dialect is spoken, such as the 
one partly illustrated above, is to supply to the learner some of the 
features which are missing. Because it is this which constitutes the 
greatest cause of confusion. It is not the presence in the dialects of 
Additional features (such as nasalization of all vowels before a nasal 
consonant) that creates difficulties of intelligibility: it is the absence 
of expected features. Such a dialect attempts to make with 5 
vowels the contrasts and distinctions which in the ‘independent’ 
dialects are made with between 10 and 12 vowels. On top of this 
there is the lack of stress, rhythm, certain consonants, and so on. 
The use of Received Pronunciation as a model introduces the 
learner to the ‘missing’ features, and helps him to acquire a more 
efficient form of speech. At the same time, it is unlikely that any 
of the pupils will actually learn to speak Received Pronunciation, 
in view of the imperfections of the teaching and learning processes. 
What is sought in the areas where ‘dependent’ dialect pronunciations 
are spoken and Received Pronunciation is taught, is a compromise, 
based on the local form but containing most of what the teacher 
feels to be essential features of Received Pronunciation. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest that in some parts of the 
world this traditional ‘compromise’ may soon be out of date, and 
that where this is so the local dialect is in the process of changing 
from ‘dependent’ to ‘independent’. 

One of the characteristics of the areas with an ‘independent’ 
dialect of English is that they supply all the professional, adminis- 
trative and specialist personnel required to maintain the political 
and economic structure of the State, out of their own native popula- 
tion. Australia, to put it bluntly, is run by Australians, and Canada 
by Canadians. The same is not true of an area where the English is 
‘dependent’. The Gambia, for example, is not, at present, run by 
Gambians, and similarly in many other areas. (It is interesting to 
speculate how far cause and effect are inter-related here in areas of 
‘dependent’ dialect. To what extent has the inefficiency of a 
‘dependent’ dialect prevented speakers of it from being considered 
for promotion or appointment to positions of responsibility? To 
what extent has the absence of local people from positions of respon- 
sibility slowed down the process by which the local dialect might 
have been expected to change from ‘dependent’ to ‘independent’ ?) 

The reasons why few local inhabitants have in the past been 
employed in positions of authority is a complex socio-political 
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xc 


feeling of independence may take one of two main forms in its 
effects on the use of English. On the one hand it may lead to the 
gradual extinction of English altogether, on nationalistic grounds. 
(One cannot help feeling that this would be a mistake, since English 
possesses characteristics as a national and international language, 
that are both unique and open to all without the imposition of 
political ties.) On the other hand, it may lead to a rapid change in 
the attitude of speakers of English towards their particular local 
form of language. An increasing number of the population will 
begin to adjust to the speech standards of the new élite of their 
country, instead of to the educated speech of England. The moment 
this happens, it seems to me, a ‘dependent’ dialect pronunciation is 
becoming ‘independent’. e 

This is, in fact, what is happening at present in West Africa. 
Within a very short period of time the majority of political, adminis- 
trative dnd professional posts have become filled by Africans, very 
many of whom use the type of English pronunciation that might be 
referred to as ‘Educated West African’. 

This pronunciation can be regarded as an ‘independent’ pro- 
nunciation, in spite of its highly limited distribution. Like all other 
‘independent’ pronunciations, Educated West African exhibits two 
main characteristics: it is recognizable as belonging to a certain 
geographical area, and it is mutually intelligible with all other 
‘independent’ pronunciations of English. Indeed it is likely that 
this is a typical example of the way in which all the other 
‘independent’ pronunciations came into being. 

The practical effect of this process, so far as the teaching of 
English is concerned, is that the population can, and undoubtedly 
will, begin to take as its model of English pronunciation the form 
used by the new and growing community of educated people. 
This, in turn, entails a change of emphasis and even of syllabus in 
the schools and training colleges of the countries concerned. Once 
an ‘independent’ dialect pronunciation emerges, the prestige of the 
former, ‘dependent’ pronunciation will fade. 

To summarize the argument thus far, it is Suggested that the 
pronunciations of English heard outside England may be divided 
into two types, which we may call ‘dependent’ and ‘independent’ 
according to their relation to pronunciations current in England; 
where an ‘independent’ pronunciation is found, a suitable variety 
of it can be used as the model in speech education, but where a 
‘dependent’ pronunciation Occurs it is necessary to use as a model 
either a form used in England, or an ‘independent’ form; the two 
types of dialect pronunciation, "dependent and ‘independent’ 
correlate closely with political factors, and especially with the 
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characters are present and in the correct sequence the language 
remains recognizably English, regardless of the exact shape of the 
letters. From this it follows that the teacher has less need to 
‘correct’ deviations of vowel-quality than to ensure that a sufficient 
number of sound-features is in fact being used, and that they are 
used in the appropriate manner. у 

It would be possible to draw up a list of suggested minimum 
Tequirements for an ‘independent’ pronunciation, but so many 
reservations and explanations would have to be included that it 
would be a complex document. It may be of more practical use 
simply to suggest a very small number of features which, if they are 
adequately taught and learned, automatically induce a considerable 
change from any ‘dependent’ pronunciation towards an 
‘independent’ one. Teaching these features has the effect of providing 
all or most of the minimum requirements mentioned above, suitably 
modified in the particular direction likely to be followed eventually 
by the emergent ‘independent’ pronunciation of the area. The 
features are as follows: 

1. The use of greater length (duration) in vowels like those 
used in Received Pronunciation in the words heed, hard, 
hoard, rude, heard; the proper modification of length 
according to what follows; similar length and similar 
modifications in the case of diphthongs. 

2. Strict attention to voicing in consonants (e.g. [s] and [z] 
never to be confused, &c.). 

3. The use of a stress-intonation system on the model of that 
used in Received Pronunciation, with word-stress important, 
but sentence-stress essential, and with pitch variations 
‘keyed’ to sentence-stress. 

This, then, is à suggested outline of aims in teaching English 
pronunciation in an area where the dialect of English is in the 
process of changing from ‘dependent’ to ‘independent’ status. By 
its simplicity, it is more likely to be within the powers of the non- 
specialist teacher; by its nature the course will put pressure on the 
features which in any ‘dependent’ dialect are responsible for impair- 
ing intelligibility, while at the same time it will leave alone those 
features which simply provide the means of identifying the dialect. 


The Vetb ‘HAVE’ 
J. G. BRUTON 


IN THE average textbook for teaching English. there is often ад 
assumption that ‘to be’ and “о have’ are, as it were, twins, an 
that, therefore, because from the beginning of a course in English 
we need to teach the simple uses of ‘to be’, there is also a need to 
teach at the same time some uses of ‘to have’. There 1s also a tacit 
assumption that ‘to have’ is as simple as ‘to be’. This is by no means 
true, for while ‘to be’ is a fairly straightforward verb, whose simple 
uses offer very little difficulty, ‘to have’ is by no means a simple 
verb, and needs to be approached with a good deal of caution. 

It is, in the first place, an over-simplification to describe the verb 
‘to have’ as a simple synonym for ‘to possess’, for there dre many 
instances in which ‘possess’ cannot be substituted for ‘have’; for 
example, “January has 31 days’, ‘I have breakfast at 7 o’clock’, 
“We had a very good time’. 


If we look analytically at the verb ‘to have’ we discover that its 
uses can be broadly divided in the following way: 

1. ‘Have’ used to indicate a relationship, either temporary or 
permanent, between а person and a thing. (‘I have a pencil 
in my pocket’, ‘I have two hands’) or between an object 
and a part of that object (‘This table has four legs"), 


2. ‘Have’ used as an auxiliary (*He has gone’, ‘I shall have 
finished by 4 o'clock"). 


3. ‘Have’ used as а Substitute verb ('I have b 
o'clock’, ‘Did you have а good time?’), 
4. ‘Have’ used instead of ‘must’ (‘I have to 50 now’), 
5. 'Have'— Causative (‘We had our photograph taken’), 
6. ‘Have’—directive (‘He had me do it’), 
One aspect of the significance of this treatment becomes apparent 
when we consider the negative and interrogative forms of ‘to have’, 
It is usual to classify ‘to have’ as an anomalous finite, like ‘to be’ 


and ‘can’, forming its negative by the simple use of ‘not’. That 
this is not the whole truth is evident in 


reakfast at 6 


anomalous finite. 

It is often said that there 
British and American u 
of ‘to have’, that, for 


are differences to be found between 
Sage in the negative and interrogative forms 
example, when an Englishman would say 
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*Have you any Turkish cigarettes?’ an American would ask “Do 
you have any Turkish cigarettes?’. This supposed difference is 
exemplified in the story of the ‘American lady who asked an English 
acquaintance ‘Do you have any children?’ and received the reply 
‘Oh yes, every two or three years’. That such a distinction in fact 
exists is by no means sure, for it is quite usual for English speakers 
to use sentences like ‘Do you have time to see him?’ and ‘I didn't 
have an opportunity to go there’. , 1 ; 
The true position of ‘to have’ from this point of view might be 
stated as follows: 
Have (1) forms its negative and interrogative either with ‘do’ 
and ‘not’, or with ‘not’ alone, and simple inversion. 
Have (2) forms its negative and interrogative with ‘not’ alone 
and simple inversion. 
Have (3) forms its negative and interrogative with ‘do’ and ‘not’. 
Have (4) forms its negative and interrogative in either way. 
Have (5) forms its negative and interrogative with ‘do’ and ‘not’. 
Have (6) forms its negative and interrogative with ‘do’ and ‘not’. 


Stated tabularly, this gives us: 


Anomalous Finite Ordinary Verb 
Have (1) Have (1) 
Have (2) Have (3) 
Have (4) Have (4) 

Have (5) 
Have (6) 


So it rather looks as if we should be nearer the mark if we looked 
upon ‘have’ as a normal verb which occasionally behaves like an 
anomalous finite. Analysis would probably show, however, that 
‘have’ (2) and ‘have’ (4) are the most frequently used. 

From a teaching point of view, it would seem that ‘have’ (1) is 
the easiest of these sub-divisions of ‘have’ to approach. This is 
undoubtedly true in cases when the learner’s mother-tongue has a 
verb which corresponds more or less in meaning and usage to 
‘have’, e.g. French, Spanish, German. But there are a good many 
languages, among them Hindi and Urdu, in which this is not true, 
and in which use is made of what we should call a circumlocution, 
which might be rendered in one example as *A book is with me’, 
or, in another case, ‘my book is’. In such languages, the teaching 
of ‘have’ offers special difficulties and demands special techniques. 
The easiest approach is through words and expressions which denote 
the same kind of relationships as is indicated by ‘have’, ie. the 
possessive forms of nouns and possessive adjectives. Possible 
sequences are: 
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a. This is А. * 
This is A’s book (This is his book). 
A has a book. 
b. This is a table. 
Those are its legs. 
The table has-legs. 
c. This is a pencil. 
It is in my hand. 
Тат giving it to A. 
A now has my pencil. T 
It should, of course, be noted that the sort of relationship described 
in (c) is different from that found in (a) and (b): the first could be 
called permanent, the second temporary, 
The uses of ‘have’ (2) as an auxiliary can be taught situationally, 
but special attention will have to be paid to the often markedly 


examples of the following type: 
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the same general category as words like ‘of? and ‘than’, but never- 
theless agree that these three applications of ‘have’ are different 
from the first three we have considered, both in that they are 
markedly different in structure and that their content of meaning 
is less. 

‘Have? as a causative ean normally be approached through 
similar causative structures in a child’s native tongue, though it is 
worth while noticing that while in some languages like French and 
Spanish, there is a certain parallelism to be observed, in others, 
like Hindi, special causative forms of verb exist (chalna ‘to go’, 
Chalana ‘to drive’). The best approach is, even when the child’s 
knowledge of his own tongue has been utilized, to build the usage 
up situationally: 3 

1 needed a photograph for a passport. 

Iecouldn’t take it myself. 

T went to a photographer and had my photograph taken. 

His shoes were dirty. 

He saw a boot-black in the street. 

He had his shoes cleaned by the boot-black. 

He didn't clean them himself. Р 
It is useful to emphasize in the sequence that the action indicated 
by the past participle is not performed by the nominal subject of 
the sentence. Special attention will need to be paid to examples 
like ‘I had my bicycle stolen’, which may either be treated as a: 
sub-category, Or looked upon as constituting an entirely separate 
category. The example given may be taught by looking upon it as 
another way of saying 'Somebody stole my bicycle" or *My bicycle 
was stolen’. 

‘Have’ (6) is an alternative for ‘make’ used in the same structure 
I have a feeling that this structure is commoner in American than A 
English. If taught, it should simply be presented as a straightfi 
ward substitute for ‘make’, which can also be built up AE 

It is worth while noting that ‘get can operate as а substit y- 
‘have’ in British English i ) ute for 

e' in British English in (1), (4), (5) and (6): that in (1) and (4 
an apparent perfect form is used with present meaning: that i e 
the structure must be changed if ‘get’ is substituted. = in (6) 
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Course of Scientific English 


ADALBERTO WEINBERGER 
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vast number of publications issued in English-speaking countries so 


as to keep up-to-date with the most important developments in the 
fields of research and technique’. 
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BASES UNDERLYING A SCIENTIFIC ENGLISH READING COURSE 


Passive knowledge.—As far back as 1917, under the heading of 
‘Limited Programmes’, Harold Palmer deals with twelve types of 
aims among which he includes *. . . those whose sole aim is to 
understand the language when written’ t. 

It is universally agreed that the passive learning of the written 
aspect of a language demands only a fraction of the time demanded 
by the conventional, four-fold aim course. The native speaker 
himself recognizes a large bulk of vocabulary and patterns which 
he is not normally able to use actively. In other words, even of his 
own language he has an active knowledge of one sector, a passive 
knowledge of another sector while a third blank sector embraces 
that part of the language he does not know at all. The extent of 
each sector is primarily determined by age and education. 

The passive knowledge to be acquired by a foreign reader of a 
particular scientific subject in English is facilitated by two factors: 

(1) He need not bother about the oral side of the foreign language. 

(2) As seen below the elements he has to master passively— 

vocabulary and structure patterns—cover a very limited range. 

The passive assimilation of the vocabulary of scientific material— 
in our case, that of Dental English—constitutes a speedy and 
expedient process for two reasons: (1) The vocabulary is specialized 
and hence restricted. Thus, a large number of words that are 
indispensable for the understanding of current English, never or 
hardly ever turn up in scientific material. For example, I never 
came across the word ‘Yes’ in any of the numerous scientific books 
or journals I have gone through. On the other hand, a general 
English course is bound to include such units in the very first 
lessons. (2) Approximately 75-80 per cent of dental—or medical— 
vocabulary is made up of cognates (we are dealing with Spanish- 
speaking students). This bright picture is somewhat blurred by the 
dangerously deceptive cognates, i.e., words spelt alike but having 
different meanings. Since cognates are far more frequent in 
scientific material than in current literature their careful control is 
precisely one of the specialized concerns of a Reading Course of 
Scientific English. Here is a list of ten picked out at random from 
ong single dental journal: 


English Spanish 
actual | actual (present-day) 
elaborate elaborado (processed) 
content contento (happy) 
impair impar (odd number) 


“The Scientific Study of Languages", Н. Palmer. 
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realize realizar (accomplish) 
divert divertir (to amuse) 
involve envolver (to wrap) 
record recordar (to remember) 
resume Tesumir (to sum up) 
response responso (funeral prayer) 


STRUCTURE PATTERNS 
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ACTUAL CLASSROOM Уовк 


Preparation of reading material—No special reading material is 
available for a Dental Scientific English Reading Course. Mimeo- 
graphed lessons were prepared using material from current dental 
publications selected in consultation with pupils, for its scientific 

. usefulness and interest. Passages were progressively longer, 
Grammatical and idiomatic items were spread over 35 lessons and 
graded from the less to the more difficult. The first five lessons 
were made up of isolated sentences, almost entirely composed of 
“cognates and containing only a few structural difficulties, so as to 

avoid discouragement. Each item was underlined and a number 
set in.the margin for further reference. At the end of the text 
corresponding to each lesson, there appeared a vocabulary and an 
explanation in Spanish of numbered items. This material was 
handed ‘out before each class, so that pupils could study it or at 
least have a look at it in advance. 


The lesson in progress: Oral work.—Each paragraph was read 
aloud twice by the teacher, for a twofold purpose: (а) To give the 
pupil time to grasp the piece as a whole. (b) To bridge to some, 
extent the gap between visual and oral knowledge. 

Since the pronunciation of scientific vocabulary is often mis- 
leading (urine-7juerin : saline (s) -se^lain) unfamiliar units were 
always checked in a dictionary in order to avoid embarrassing 
mistakes in class. 

Translation.—Since lessons were given out several days in advance, 
students were supposed to prepare them at home. In practice, only 
a few did any preliminary work, so the translation was done 
' collectively, i.e., one pupil would start and when he stumbled another 
made the attempt until each individual paragraph was dealt with 
separately, the teacher translating only when no correct solutions 
were advanced. This type of work made for liveliness; it was 
rather amusing to see elderly graduates take a boyish pleasure in 
hitting upon some translation missed by fellow students. 

Each structural or idiomatic item was lavishly illustrated on the 
blackboard with further examples, to be translated by pupils. 

After solving in this way the vocabulary and structural difficulties 
of each individual paragraph, a final version was given. While 
notetaking was encouraged, the scribbling of Spanish translations 
on top of the text was strictly banned. 

At the beginning of the next class, the same lesson was once more 
translated by pupils to check retention. Key points were explained 
| as many times as necessary. 


Furthermore, as the course advanced, frequent back reference 
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readers grasp such constructions, typical of 


scientific literature, in accordance with thought patterns com 
pay alien to Spanish-speaking readers. The ultimate aim of a 

eading Course is to attain the same kind of unconscious com- 
prehension with non-English readers. In this connection conscious 
translation, however unavoidable, is but a cumbersome procedure. 
Hence, although transfer into Spanish was the only possible proce- 
dure practicable, the course incorporated the following features, 


other than translation proper: 
(1) After reading а paragraph, the pupils gave its rough 
Spanish meaning, without looking at the English text 
f (Recapitulation). 
(2) Clumsy ог unpolished versions, irrespective of the transfer 
variant utilized, were not interfered with provided they 


conveyed correct meanings. 


(3)'Exercise (d) as seen above. 
Increased practice in reading usually brings about a gradual shift 
from conscious translation to subconscious automatic compre- 


hension, by which complete sentences are taken in at a glance. , 


English-speaking 


^ RESULTS 
At the end of the course students were requested to take a final 
"examination in order to assess their ability to undertake future 
reading with the aid of a bilingual dictionary. Twenty-three pupils 
volunteered, with the following results: fourteen gave highly accurate 


versions of the material set in the examination paper; six provided 
fairly good versions while three could be labelled as total failures. 
However it should be borne in mind that seventeen did not take 
the examination, most of them owing to insufficient preparation. 
This is moreover to be expected in a course undertaken on a volun- 
tary basis. Had the course been compulsory, results would have 

robably been considerably more favourable. At any rate, а 
significant percentage of students did attain the goal they had set 
before themselves, namely, to read scientific literature published in 


English within a reasonably short time and with a minimum of 
effort. 


In the Classroom е к 
No. 4: Reading or Writing First? 
J. А. BRIGHT 


THE CLASSICAL order of approach in modern ES teaching is 
speech, reading and then writing. In areas where ae nan "n t 
is not known there is however something to be said for teac ing 
iting before reading. This became our- practice after a number of 
d tent in Bakht er Ruda, The Sudan Institute of Education, 
iere the boys start to learn English at eleven plus having previously 
ic script. , 
s pu Ei. FEM by accident with a class Where we 
инь ап oral instead of a reading approach. Our customers 
enjoyed their oral lessons and made Tapid progress, but 
plained of the lack of books. The difficulty would 
have arisen had there not been an unforeseen dela rriv. 
of the picture books they Were supposed to have, However it did 
arise and in accófdance with the principle that the Customer is 
always'right we felt obliged to meet their wishes but we Were deter- 
mined not to allow them to start reading because: that Would have 
spoi whole experiment. : 
es Sh using Е modified form of the Mar 
handwriting patterns and her Script for the teachi 
other classes. There seemed to 


they com- 
Probably never 
Y 1n the arriva] 


ng of Writing in 
be no good reason Why we Should 

$ on handwriting Patterns, which 
would affect neither reading nor Spelling. We t 


Sonants 


But after three or four weeks we had learnt how : 


to write e 
letters to write some of the words they had already ie tough 
and the temptation to vary the writing of $ 


ререре, пепепе от pnpnpn b Writin 

became irresistible. We succumbed ang the effect ae 

galvanic. They could actually write (and Tead) an English Class Was 

they were delighted with themselves, Word an, 
Before long we had them writing s 

problems of punctuation and capital | 


entences and 
have come’much later. When we cam 


etters Which 


facing all t S 
et 


Would 
о teach Teading не ud 


ion Richardson 


* 4... Conducted by Е. Т. Woop and P. А. D. MacCartuy 


* perSon another part, so that the 
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the change to the printed script presented very little difficulty as all 
the tedious part of drilling the sounds of the consonants was 
unnecessary if the association between symbol and sound had 
already been painlessly acquired in the preceding writing lessons. 
Eventually we designed a handwriting book in which the letters 
were introduced in an order which made the maximum number of 
words available for writing at the earliest possible point in the 
course. We had become firm converts to the policy of learning to 
write before starting to read. The boys liked it. We liked it because 
it solved the handwriting problem and also because of its excellent 
effect on the fluency and ease of subsequent reading, and our 
teachers -liked it because it saved them from forty minutes of 
undiluted oral work whicb had previously seemed rather a strain 


“both on the attention of the class and on the teacher's powers of 


preparation or improvisation. 


dp Question Box 


PN 
Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Laggüage Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


QUESTION.—I have recently come across the sentence ‘One could amuse one's 
self by sketching out the probable course of the debate’. Had the author any 
reason for using this rather unusual form one’s self instead of the more normal 
oneself, and if so, in what respects do the two differ? 
ANSWER.—I think the case you quote is obviously an error for oneself, though 
it is rather surprising to find such an error in a serious article by (presumably) 
a person of education. But even Homer sometimes nods! One's self would be 
very rarely used in everyday English, though the difference between the two 
might be brought out by contrasting to express oneself (i.c. through the spoken 
or written word, through pictorial art, &c.) and to express one's self (i.e. what 
the psychologists call one's ego). Mi 


QUESTION.—'No one person comes и 


р to your standard’, ‘Not an: 
up to your standard’, No person y person comes 


у comes up to your standard’, 
« expressions synonymous, and if no у Er 
.. ANSWER.—You have, unfortunatel 


t, what is the difference between them? 


Э ly, not chosen the best sentences to i 
your difficulty. For the first a better example would be ‘No one о illustrate 


'. all the information’. This would mean that the whole of the PUE possesses 


a а ў formation і 

‘in the possession of any single person; опе person has one part of it AD 
1 whole is distributed over several people *No 

person possesses all the information’ might also mean this, but it is more lik Ji 

to mean that everyone's knowledge of the information is incomplete. possibly 


in the same respects, so that even between them they do not Possess the whole 
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i ion’, i ion were used, 
all the information’, if the expressi 1 
асе Ih F (D that we might have expected someone to possess р all, 
youd wean є Cl. I signalled to five buses, and not any of them stopped), A 
ONDE S pe E UR possess it all, but many do not, so that you must not expeci 
OE i 
eae it Eon anyone you pick upon by chance. 


aught) if in such sentences as *Ask him 
QUESTION.—I Genie ава ар ths io be correct. But I find that 
Е Knows back обе this use of if and state that the Correct word 15 
heter: Could you tell те whether it is absolutely Wrong to say if in such 
whether. 
constructions? ssible answers to the question (‘Yes? or ‘No') 
ee Smee ay рса you will always be safe т using it. At the 
whether is moi frequently used, especially in speech, even by quite well-spoken 
Roe Ге, Us walt seems rather pedantic to condemn it. Perhaps the tendency 
Papih peop a think it is any more than a tendency) is to use whether when 
(бъра, неген either way and if when an answer is expected 
one s Britons articular way rather than the other: e.g, 4 passing motorist 
or hoped ог К топ ер if I would like а lift. Occasionally, of course, ari if clause 
stopped and a. to ambiguity by being mistaken for a conditional clause (e.g. Let 
DEC pet intend coming). In such cases whether should certainly be used, 
me 


QUESTION.—Should one say ‘England buys raw materials and sells manufactured 
ror“ -made goods’? Е 
раа ат бутай E is manufactured goods, ie, 
goods. Ready-made is a term applied to certain Kinds 
suits, ladies’ dresses, &c., which are sold from the shop 
as distinct from those which are made to the individual 
uit his requirements. An example of the use is to be foun : 
E -act play The Dear Departed, where the Various members of a family are 
NES d mourning clothes for the funeral of the grandfather. One of them 
says, "We've ordered ours, you may be sure. I never could fancy buying ready- 
made things." 


materials made up into 
of goods such as men's 
made up ready to wear 
customer's order or to 
d in Stanley Houghton's 


ANSWER.—Say means merely to express in words: roy means to give information 
or to give an order, In Teproving a child fo; > 
to its aunt we should say ‘You shouldn’t 
‘Don’t say that to your aunt’, But if w 
do not wish him to Pass on to his aunt 
aunt’. What we say t 


: he answer to ‘What did 
с say be ;He asked me whether C.' But in the same 
circumstances the answer to he tel] you?’ would be 

me anything; he asked me Something.’ 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to Say ‘These dissensions sh 
such a cost to th 
&c.’? 


e country’, ог should ould not 


be given vent at 
one say ‘Should E : 


Not be given vent to 


give vent to Something’ 
й orm is, по doubt, ‘shoul i y 
But the other (without the preposition) js frequently used aa is а, 
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Indeed most people will probably feel that it sounds better; and it is not 
impossible to justify it grammatically. It might be argued, with some plausibility, 
that Such grievances should not be given vent implies, as an alternative to the 
more usual fo give vent to one’s grievances, an active construction with a dative, 
i.e. to give one’s grievances vent. 


QUESTION.—Could you please give a clear, definite and helpful explanation of 
the use of as and like? Are the following sentences right, and why? *. . . several 
countries, as Spain, Germany, &c.’, ‘Do as you are told’, ‘I am speaking to you 
as a friend’, ‘As you can see, there are still many mistakes’, ‘He wept as if . . .*; 
‘Don’t speak like that’, ‘She is just like you, far too young’, ‘She always dresses 
like her mother’, ‘He talks like his father.’ 

ANSWER.—All your sentences are correct with the exception of the first one. 
We should say such as Spain, Germany, &c. 

It is very difficult to lay down a simple rule or even to discuss the question 
adequately in a brief reply such as this, since as is used in so many different 
senses. In your third sentence, for instance, it means ‘in the capacity of’ while 
as if, in the fifth sentence is really an ellipsis of as he would have wept if... . 
Broadly speaking we may say that when manner or comparison is in question 
we use as to introduce a clause, like to introduce a phrase: e.g. He speaks like 
a Cockney, He speaks as a Cockney would. To begin a clause with like (e.g. Do 
it like I showed you) is а vulgarism. It is true we say I want a dress like Susan 
wears, but then this is not really a clause introduced by like, since the expression 
is elliptical for like that which Susan wears. 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to use a subordinate clause, with or without that, after 
the verb fo want instead of the accusative with infinitive construction? 
ANSWER.—To want never takes a clause as its object; we must use the accusative 
with infinitive construction. In your letter, which is too long to quote here in 
full, you give a sentence from an American novel, ‘Do you want I should come 
back tomorrow morning?’ I am doubtful whether any well-spoken American 
would say this; the author is probably reproducing an illiteracy which might 
be heard amongst a certain class of American. ` 

Even wish must take the accusative with infinitive when it means want or 
desire, c.g. The Director wishes heads of departments to meet him in his office at 
3 p.m. Ido not wish you to go to unnecessary trouble. It is only when it expresses 
longing or some feeling akin to it that it takes a clause: e.g. J wish I were twenty 
years younger, I wish this rain would stop. 


QUESTION.—'Cook is said to have been kind to the natives’, ‘Cook was said to 
be kind to the natives’. Are these sentences equally correct, and if so is there 
any difference in meaning between them? 
ANSWER.—Both are correct, if by ‘correct’ you mean acceptable English; but 
there is a difference of meaning and one could not be substituted for the other. 
- The first puts the position as it is today; ever since his time people have said 
that Cook was kind to the natives, and that view is still held. The second speaks 
only of an opinion expressed in the past, and gives no indication of whether or 
not it is still accepted. Compare Dickens is said to have had Leigh Hunt in mind 
when he drew Harold Skimpole (i.e. that is the opinion still held) and Dickens 
was said to have had Leigh Hunt in mind, &c. (i.e. that was the opinion expressed 
by people at the time; we may or may not accept it). 


QUESTION.— What is the meaning of the word beyond in the sentence ‘There was 
not much to see beyond sunshine and the water below’? I have looked up 
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4 in the dictionary but none of the definitions given seem to fit this 
beyond in 
sentence. d ^, ‘other than’. We may sa Beyond promising 
ANSWER.— The meaning is PE etel у say 
us his help he has done nothing. 


jection to the sentence ‘They were not allowed to 
ИЕР ее that the persons t question intended to 
E n em but their intentions were frustrated (which, of course, would not 
miss 
e t a knowledge of the context of the 
Cos mmu reply, since it is not clear what meanin 
Siye anp f it it does not seem the kind of thing thai n no 
tease o h we use the verb allow however, it does not necessarily imply 
English, W еа. in question were permitted to do (or Prevented from doing) 
вабо НЫЙ to. We may quite well say The Prisoners were allowed to 
something оу ire State по one is allowed to starve, while there can be no question 
Сла Ке inanimate things are concerned: в.в. The house was allowed 
о AUTE epair. These are the passive counterparts of the accusative with 
0 Л a 0 d Fir object of the active voice: They allowed the prisoners to 
Ве lowed the house to fall into disrepair. So the Sentence you give might 
оон І do not think it does) ‘steps were taken to ensure that they did 

i in. 

ee е think, distinguish two different. 
object consisting of the accusative with infiniti 
given above, and (ii) an infinitive as object, wi 
object, e.g. J allowed him to go. 


sentence it is difficult to 
5 was intended, though on 
t would be said in normal 


constructions after allow: (i) an 
ve, examples of which have been 
th a noun or Pronoun as indirect 


—Would you approve of the use of 
Tike the following? The uet tried to stand 
neighbour, too, did not succeed in doin 
the egg stand on end.’ I should say ‘Hi 
either. Nor could any other guest m 
eae think your version is preferable; and incidental 
of removing also from the beginning of а sentence, where 
awkward and out of place, though its use in 
increase even in literary prose. 


too and also in 
the egg on end 
5 50. Also no oth 
s neighbour did по; 
ake the egg stand 


y it has the merit 


it always Sounds 
that position is noticeably on the 


QUESTION.— Should one refer to the lid, the cover, or the hood 
pen? (I refer of course to the removable 


Covering that goes over 
ANSWER.—None is correct. We usually speak of th 
pen. 


of a fountain 
the nib.) 
€ cap or the top of a fountain 


QUESTION.—Why is not the verb 
makes bread?’, ‘How many minu 
forty-eight hours?’ 


do used in the following questions? ‹ 
tes make an hour? “Но у 


W many days make 


Verb as the 
Preclude 
a butcher 


does п 


, о 
: 6.8. А grocer doesn’t make breaq 
] 


0 does make bread? 


ae 


<< 


y 
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QUESTION.—Who shall we speak to about it? ‘Who is the letter from?’ I cannot 
understand why who and not whom is correct in these sentences, since it 1$ 
clearly the object of a preposition. р 

ANSWER.—Strictly speaking it is not correct, but it has become accepted by 
usage, especially in speech. The explanation probably is that in speaking we 
make up our sentence as we 50 along and do not always think very far ahead; 
consequently a pronoun at the beginning is not felt to be the object of a pre- 
position which has not yet been spoken and possibly has not yet consciously 
entered the speaker's mind; but it may be felt (though wrongly of course) to 
be the subject of the verb by which it is immediately followed. Who shall ...? 
Who is . . .? are natural subject-verb sequences. 


QUESTION,— What is the meaning of the sentence *You don’t very often feel off 
colour’? Can it possibly mean that you don't often get pale? 


ANSWER.— To feel off colour' is a colloquial expression meaning to feel slightly 
unwell. * 


E 
QUESTION.,Is there any difference between fo book and to reserve? 


) ANSWER.—In practice booking a seat for the theatre ог a concert oftens amounts 


to reserving one, since we are usually given a ticket with a particular seat number 
onit at the time of booking. But strictly speaking the two are not quite the same. 
To book a seat really means to bespeak one in advance, though not necessarily 
any particular one; to reserve a seat means to have a particular one set aside, 
which no one else may occupy. Moreover a seat is booked only by the person 
who is to occupy it or by someone acting on his behalf; the booking, that is 
to say, comes from the patron’s end. But those responsible for the organization 


of a concert or meeting may reserve seats for special guests; they do not book 
them for special guests. 


QUESTION.—Is there any fixed rule for the use of contractions? For instance 
do English people usually say "What's there?’ or ‘What is there?" $ 
ANSWER.—A general discussion of contractions and their use would take а 
great deal of space; and the matter is not really reducible to rule. Of the two 
examples you give What's there? would usually be used in speech if there is an 
adverb of place; What is there? might be found in more formal written style. 
But even in speech we should say What is there? when there is what is sometimes 
called a formal subject or ‘empty there’. E.g. What would you like to drink?— 


Well, what is there? In speaking such sentences as thi 
l, { is we must pl: 
on is and so the full word must be employed. Е 


QUESTION.—Why are the following sen! TUE x 
‘I propose him to come’, ‘I а Е wd ow 
ANSWER.—Propose can never take an accusative with infinitive as its object 
It may take an infinitive alone, but only when its subject is the same as that t 
the finite verb: e.g. I propose to come. Suggest can take only a clause as its 


object: Г suggest that I come, I suggest that he con i i 
f tth ome, mes. TO i 
explanation of idiomatic usage is not always possible. ах 


QUESTION.— What is the difference between ‘He 
st 
and ‘He stopped talking about the matter’? Е 


ANSWER.—The former (with the infinitive) express i i 
the latter means that he had been Bu bu me Purpose. of his stopping, 
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D : ? "Where 
i t? ‘What ought we to do? 
i these questions correc 
QUESTION.—Are 
» 
ought we to go? 
E both are correct. 


i ween the superlative with and without 
QuEsTION.—Is ею а ES snd eee Е the following: To the one 
ее ра without children must wait the longest. Elkin $ family 
еве ius the luckiest. He writes the best of all. His work is the best. 
dues x4 case of adjectives the use of the article renders the application 
т 0 js specific. If we say *His work is best" we are merely thinkin: 
Pati inp Gi Pih the work of all the others; if we say “His work is the best? 
в м ling oe his work from amongst that of the others. With adverbs 
t. bo. eng E do this but in addition it introduces i 
adjectival notion. ‘He writes the best of all’ is almost e 


€ sense of it is 'gave the clearest 
description of it.’ 


QUESTION.—I know that certain со; can be made up from two 
other nouns joined by a hyphen, as for j 
which require the Preposition of, Su 
the matter? Supposing that I did not know the expression prisoner of war, 
should I be very wrong if І were to sa 


trict meaning) 


Possesses all kno wledg 


м 


zh 


. the railway station is buffet or refreshment room 
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QUESTION.—Is ‘Help me lift the table’ correct? I have always used this expression 
and never ‘Help me го lift the table’. 

ANSWER.—Many grammar books of the older type, and some manuals of 
English usage, condemn the use of help followed by the plain infinitive and 
insist that the fo must be used; but by this time of day the objection can no 
longer be sustained. Help me lift the table is quite acceptable; but so is Help 


me to lift the table. The strongest argument for teaching foreign students to 


stick to the form with to is that it is always correct, whereas that with the plain 
infinitive is not. We should not, for example, say A rhyme or other mnemonic 
will often help you remember something. An examination of actual examples 
would suggest that the plain infinitive can be used only when the helper actually 
participates in the activity along with the person who is helped: the person who 
is appealed to to help lift the table does some of the lifting but the rhyme or 
mnemonic does not do any of the remembering. 


QuESTION.—I have always taught'that in the negative verb mustn't the first 2 is 
not pronounced. Is this correct? 


ANSWER.— Yes. It is, of course pronounced in must, but not in mustn't. 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘Rub the blackboard out’, meaning to erase all 
that is written on it? 


ANSWER.—No; this would cause some amusement in an English class-room. 
The correct expression is ‘Clean the blackboard’. 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘Mary is five feet tall’? 
ANSWER.—Yes. Wyld's Universal English Dictionary gives the example six feet 


tall. An alternative is six feet (or five feet, &c.) in height. We speak of a person’s 
height (not his tallness), though we ask him how tall he is, not how high. 


QUESTION.—I had always understood that for things that were countable few 
and fewer were used, not little and less, these latter being applied only to 
uncountables. Yet I find in English grammars such sentences as these: ‘He 
weighs less pounds than 1.’ ‘She weighs four pounds less than you.’ Surely 
pounds are countable? 

ANSWER.—In the second sentence you give less is not an adjective qualityin, 
pounds. Four pounds is adverbial; the sentence means ‘less than you by Iu 
pounds’. In the first sentence Jess can be defended on the ground that the 
speaker is thinking of two unspecified numbers, one of which is less than the 
other, and the difference between numbers thought of as mathematical quantities 
and not as individual units is expressed by /ess. Three is less than P hence 
if one thing weighs three pounds and another five it seems legitimate to sa 
that the one weighs less pounds than the other. We should certainly sa We 
want a few more workers and a few less organisers, i.e. a number whi M d 
few less than the number we have at present. is aye 
г Ну it may ne pointed out that to give a person’s weight in pounds 

nerica ; itain it i T i i 1 
А А eek ie od; in Britain it is always given in stones (with, of course, 


mgl he special name in English for the restaurant of a railway 
? use cantina, which the dicti i i i 
canteen, but I do not think this is the correct term. A EE RE 
ANSWER.—We speak of the canteen of a i 

Е а works, а factory or some i i 
establishment, where the employees get their meals. "Tbe word penis d 
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: I 
i ‘As it happens, І am Boing to Nice’? 
ü meaning of 'As it P| : t 
QUESTION.—What is the SOLD that the fact stated is something af ее 
АЕ: пастиро was quite pnerpocted. EU s "m "Nice ae 
or chance occu erson whom you used to now З Е 
i t month, so I may be 
told you that a p I am going to Nice nex n Е 
ight AN UICE t your going to Nice had по! ing to « 
must геру 4 is would mean that your g ou wee 8 
to look OMEN there; it just happened by chance that y going 
i rien J 
d ey place where he was living. 
о 


i ith have can 
14 my pupils that when sentences wil 
ре en d 
ee T casesil Baye ЧЕН ing i yes are brown. I have 
not use do. In suc! because the meaning is My eye. г 
eyes, нате gor од verb have means eat, drink, Е s ps 
then added that x interrogative forms, since we EIS "ys 
example T gave was I have breakfast at Е: him that thie oe, 
eS gh Pate tor breakfast at Sele yoke E ОЕ hanes 
incorrect he replien = ee that his deduction is wrong. *How can 1 
admit that he 3 1 
ezpain AP M to have puzzled Иан 
ANSWER.— You аон though closely relate E er à) 
by confusing iu in negative and interrogative sente: E 
Kayeiandi do Eis These you will find treated at some leng d 
have got ion kaye and Do Have. Their Use in ee | 
of E.L.T.: ‘Have е, 1955), ‘Have Got as a Substitute or Hay 
tences’ opr ae "on ‘The Verb Have’ in the Present issue : A 
There is an artic f uery, the following three points may help you: 
ОВО: и eight o'clock is normal English, Tam very doubtful 
(i) Though ty possible to say My breakfast 15 at eight o'clock, I am 
wither li h person would use the expression. — , 
Sure DO Dp PR My eyes are brown. It is a kind of substitute for a 
(ane P The sense is is served, is eaten, is held, 15 Partaken of, 
Вазтує vole: hat it is in conformity with your rule, 
Sh poast о second of the two articles mentioned aboye 
Guy) To! quote from е examples which do allow of re 
in the SER when a specific occasion is in question. 
iP E ns ss if it denotes recurrence, the simple hay, 
gene 3 


У your pupils also, 
viz, (a) the use of 
the substitution of 
in earlier numbers 
Interrogative Sen- 
e (Summer, 1954). 


; ‘Even 
placement, have got 


If the Statement js a 
е must be employed,’ 
i =if you had time) you could 
QUESTION.— Should D ave) letter bel noon we shail start tonight? How 
well.’ ‘Should we ri hanges, being past (could) in the first Sentence and future 
is it that а ето Tule governing the usage of tenses after 
shall star. 
Ge verb Sou t sentence is not correct English, and therefore the Question 
mme he WE The alternative form of the conditiona] if you haq time 
does not really Spa you have time is a substitute for і You have time There 
is had you ЕЕ: where should have may legiti 
are, howeve apie Т can do to help you? (Re 
e.g. Is беса e letters. This will be explained below, 
could type t ii sentence is quite normal. A conditional should jg general] 
The second future tense, as in the example you give, ог by ai imperative 
followed Ба, call, tell them I am out). Even the imperative has, of course, а 
Слона. as LA ce. A present tense is possible (Should anyone Offend him he loses 


do it quite 


+ 


, comes posting), from which up, as a p 
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his temper), but a general condition of this kind is more frequently expressed 
by if. The should construction usually refers to a condition which may arise 
in the future; that is why the verb that follows it connotes futurity. 

With can and may, however, two special considerations arise: (i) These verbs 
have no future tenses, so the present must be used instead (Should you wish, 
you тау[сап stay until Saturday). (ii) From motives of courtesy or deference, 
or to suggest some degree of reluctance, their past tenses are sometimes used 
with a present reference (Could you lend me half a crown? Might I trouble you 
for that dictionary?) This explains the use of could instead of can in the last 
example given in the first paragraph of this reply. 


QUESTION.—Tn an English course for foreigners I have come across the following 


sentences: “What do I drink generally? ‘What do you speak in the class 
generally?’ “What do you have generally for lunch?’ I should always put the 
adverb directly after the auxiliary verb. Am I correct or are the examples? 
ANSWER.—Neither is correct. The adverb goes immediately after the auxiliary 
only in statements, and even hefe if the auxiliary itself is a compound it is 
placed not after the complete auxiliary but after the first element of it (or if 
one likes, alter ‘the auxiliary of the auxiliary") as ‘I have generally been beaten 
by my opponent. Since in interrogative sentences of the type you quote the 
subject-verb order is inverted to verb-subject, the adverb is placed immediately 
after the subject (What do you generally have for lunch? &c.) The simplest rule 


to lay down is that it goes after the subject plus the first auxiliary: that will 
cover all tenses of both statement and question. 


QUESTION.—Near the beginning of Terence Rattigan’s play The Winslow Boy 
one of the characters says ‘Doddery though Mr Jackson may seem now, I 
very much doubt if he failed in his Pass Mods. when he was at Oxford,’ I have 
been unable to find out what Pass Mods. means. Could you please explain it? 
ANSWER.— Mods. is a familiar abbreviation of Moderations, the name of the 
first public examination taken by candidates for the degree of B.A. at Oxford 
Pass Moas. therefore means оно for а pass degree, i.e. one in which 
several subjects are presented but each at i 

a aaah pees р а lower level than that required for 


QUESTION.—In the last line of verse 1 of hi i 
о Le is poem The Lamplighter, R. L. 


With lantern and with ladder he comes osti 
tin 
15 up used here as a preposition or an adverb? ЕВ 


ere а ? 
ANSWER.—Posting is used intransitively, 


; ‘osting with the meaning * i 
Is a preposition introducing the adverbi Е ur 
words. as up, down, on, in, &c., are used 


can be shifted to a position after the obj 


or posting bills up (on a wall or a hoardin; 
up. If anything is to be shifted it mus ie 


QUESTION.—T have noticed that the Eneli 
у glish people I have come a i 
m Е а нез the first Syllable in the noun comment Baie oes 
erb. Daniel Jones’s dictionary, even in its latest editi dic 
stress. on the first syllable for both verb 1100, places the 
Stress as between the two 


- Is the differentiati а 
str arts of spee 2 Г rentiation of 
is it regarded as acceptable? ip mon in Britain, and if so 
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ANSWER.—It seems likely that the English people in Buenos Aires that you have 

ee ee ee X beliesie ‘tocamiment” 
is a not infrequent alternative pronunciation in rthem England and possibly 
also Scotland. It is quite unknown in the South. Notice that the vowel quality 
in the second syllable of noun and verb is then different: a comment a 'komant, 
to comment ta k»'ment. Southern speakers аге most likely to have е in both, 
less likely to have o in both, and just possibly they may have a in the noun and 
е іп the verb—but the stress is always on the first syllable. 


QUESTION.—Some of my pupils have a tendency to pronounce an h at tiie 
beginning of the words w/ty, where and what, because, they tell me, they were 
taught to do so by other teachers. I always correct them because I do not like 
such a pronunciation. Am I right in doing so? 

ANSWER.—All words written with wh- may be pronounced either with or without 
В preceding w (exceptions are whole, whose, and one or two others; in such 
words initial h is of course the only possible pronunciation, followed immediately 
by the appropriate vowel). Thus there is really no need to correct students 
who pronounce hw- in words like which, when. It must, however, be admitted 
that it is simpler not to have to differentiate between pairs of words such as 
witch and which. But I suspect that the real reason why you do not like the 
pronunciation with hw is that you don't like its mispronunciation. Spanish- 
speaking people have a tendency to replace English h with the Spanish sound 
of the letter j. This would undoubtedly be offensive to English ears, and this 
fact is in itself sufficient reason for recommending Spanish speakers to adopt 
the (in any case commoner) pronunciation with initial w. 


THREE-FOLD ENGLISH 
By MARGARET G. RAWLINS 


Each of the four books in this Primary Series provides one year’s 
work, planned in three sections. SECTION ONE gives a number 
of varied activities which encourage children to write happily 
and imaginatively, to spell and to read. SECTION TWO 
provides exercises in written English, in comprehension and in 
verbal practice. SECTION THREE provides some short poems 
with suggestions for presentation, speaking and verse-making. 
The series gives teachers ample scope to expand and develop 
this English Course to their own requirements. 


Price: Books 1-4, 35. 6d. each 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
37/38 Sr. Anprew’s Нил, Lonpon, E.C.4 
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“(The Problem of the Approach to Technical and Scientific Reading) 


The Practical Readers. 
. G. C. Thornley. (Three books, price 25. each) 
Ways of the World and Power and Progress. 
G. C. Thornley, price 3s. 4d. each. 
Science in the Modern World. 
W. E. Flood. (Five books; price 35. each) 
Explaining Dictionary of Scientific and Technical Terms. 
W. E. Flood and M. P. West, price 14s. 
British Medical Science and Ргаейсе. 
59 G. С. Petrie and С. Е. Eckersley, price 155. 
University Anthology for Overseas Students. 
z Selected by a Panel of Lecturers, price 6s. 9d. 


University Anthology for Students of Commerce. Price 6s. 9d. 
University Anthology for Engineers and Scientists. Price 25. 64. 
(Longmans) 


THE List of books above constitutes a first small indication of the 
fact that there has been a change in the motive for English-learning 
and that teachers are beginning to realize it. The dominant motive 
is no longer literary and social (interest in the British way of life) 
but commercial, technical and scientific. English is a world language 
of these subjects: Latin continued as a necessary lingua franca long 
after Rome had ceased to be and apart from the merits of Latin 
literature. 

One symptom of this change is the swing in teaching towards 
structures and speech; but there is a tendency to forget that those 
who speak must also listen. The listening vocabulary, like the 
reading vocabulary, is the speaker's and writer's choice; and it is 
vastly larger than anything which the average learner can master 
structurally for his own speech and writing. But he may, given the 
textbooks, master it receptively—for mere understanding—without 
great difficulty. 

The problem is how to bridge the gap between the very general, 
conversational and literary vocabulary taught in the schools and 
the realistic vocabulary which the learner demands for his earning 
life. In the past he has gone on from the school with its simplified 
literature (novels, plays, travel, &c.) to unsimplified literature, to 
Dickens, Galsworthy, Shakespeare. Now he must go on from school 
readers to the textbook and journals of science and technology. That 
is a wide and unbridged gap and, for reasons which will be explained 
below, a very difficult one to bridge. 
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In The Practical Readers Mr Thornley has very successfully dealt 
with the problem that the ordinary school course does not cover 
some of the commonest and most necessary objects in the student’s 
life. Though he has a Sword, a Shield, a Bow and Arrows he has 
no Screw-driver, Drill, Pliers—no Battery, Switch, Flex: he has 
Butter and Cheese but no Putty or Solder. Mr Thornley, using a 
very small general vocabulary (graded, 450, 750, 1,000 words) tells 
three really interesting stories about a family doing handyman jobs 
in the house, the son working in a garage and a radio shop; and, 
in so doing, he introduces the practical vocabulary of the tool-box, 
and the workshop. 

Ways of the World by the same author is said to be written 
within the Carnegie 2,000 word list and Lorge-Thorndike 3,000, but 


the Glossary of some 600 entries includes a number of items which ` 
are Surely known to a learner at this level: Area, Armchair, Awaken, ' 


Cigarette, Complaint, Endless. . . . The subjects are various: 
` Clocks, Transport, Safety-at-Sea, Society and the Criminal. Power 
and Progress is on similar lines. Е 

Science т the Modern World, by W. Е. Flood, is more systematic, 
It provides a course in science written in simple language and style 
as for English-speaking children or English-learners abroad. The 
special merit of these books lies in the fact that they are based ona 
systematic study of the technique of writing popular science, There 
is far more to this than mere vocabulary: there is variation in basic 
assumption, order of ideas, explanation before (not after) the 
technical term, &c., &c. Some of these points are discussed 
in Overseas Education, XX/4, July 1949: English Language 
Teaching, 1V/4 & 5, Jan./Feb. 1950 and School Science Review, 
116, Oct. 1950. ' 

The ‘basic assumption’ is perhaps the major difficulty in this 
work. What is the starting-point? What vocabulary and what 
knowledge may the author assume in his learner? More than this, 
what MUST he assume? In order to avoid going right back to the 
beginning of things—water/steam, oxygen/fire, he must take some 
starting-point. 

The next book on the above list was a mere by-product of an 
attempt to discover (1) What is the minimum vocabulary necessary 
for explaining any technical or scientific idea which the layman is 
reasonably likely to encounter, and (2) What minimum of prior 
scientific knowledge must be assumed in that layman? 

The Explaining Dictionary of Scientific and Technical Words was 
written in order to find the answer to these problems. Its total 
vocabulary amounts to some 2,000 words, of which 120, 


1 / 3 are only 
semi-technical and would be known to any English-speakin 


2 person, 


J 
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and there are 56 scientific ideas which must be assumed (Element, 
Fossil, Graph, Orbit, Spore . . 3): 

An important point arose in the course of this study. More and 
more scientific terms are created every year, but the majority of 
them consist of Meccano-like compositions of a relatively small 


- number of ‘Bits and Pieces'—prefixes, roots, suffixes. Given a 


knowledge of these, a learner can break up most technical terms 
(especially those of medicine and chemistry) and interpret them. 
(See The Times Educational Supplement, November 3, 1950.) 
Dr Flood's study of this subject remains unpublished and unused— 


| for Reason 4 below. 


The next four books are of a different character: they consist of 
excerpts from scientific and technical writings. 

British Medical Science and Practice contains portraits and short 
biographies and a number of passages taken from medical literature. 
The passages are unsimplified and there is no glossary. They are 
distinctly difficult and could hardly be read by a student below the 
second or third year of his medical course. The book is a valuable 
first incursion into the ‘gap’, but what is more needed is a textbook 
which will build up for a student who is planning to enter, or has 
just entered, a Medical School a vocabulary of the most essential 


words and word-elements which will enable him to read his text- 


books and understand his lectures. : 

The three University Anthologies aim at dealing with the problem 
of the student of science, technology or commerce in Egypt who, 
in his English course, desires to read something which has at least 
some bearing on his subject—more bearing than books of purely 
literary excerpts. 

The excerpts are taken from popular and highly-simplified 
expositions, e.g. from Andrade in a book written for English 
children and from the Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia in the Science 
section. They therefore do little to build up a technical vocabulary. 
The volume for students of Commerce does, however, contain a 
wide selection of useful commercial terms. The volume *for Over- 
seas Students’ with sections of Anthropology, Psychology, Geo- 

aphy, History uses passages taken from adult reading-matter and 
their difficulty lies mainly in their high vocabulary level. Thus we 
find in the glossaries supplied at the bottom of each page such 
words as Affiliations, Ancillary, Ascription, Laudatory, Teleo- 
logical, Transient. 

In each of these four books (Petrie-Eckersley and the three 
Anthologies) we keep asking ourselves, *What is the basic assump- 
tion in regard to the reader? Who is the student who will read 
(in Petrie-Eckersley) *Excystation in Entameba Histolytica. During 


Net 
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the first two hours of incubation the chromatoid bodies gradually 
become smaller and stain less intensely and usually appear granulate 


or fibrillate instead of homogeneous. ...’ Whereas in the Anthologies 1 


we ask, ‘Who is this student who has to be told the meaning of 
Lacking in, Attitude, Distinguishable, but is assumed to know 
Community, Observances, Supernatural?’ In the volume intended 
for Scientists and Engineers the assumed vocabulary level is sur- 
prisingly low: the student is given the meaning of Bendable, To 
bottle, A boiler, Globe, Superiority, Mankind, A club, Crack, 


Lever. Surely the student of science at University level has met _ 


these words in his school reading-book? 

The only satisfactory way of dealing with vocabulary is to take 
some arbitrary starting-point and build on to it, word by word. 
Let it be Carnegie, or Lorge-Thorndixe 3,000 or 5,000, or the 
vocabulary of the student's actual course of studies. Moreover it 
is highly necessary to distinguish categories of words. . 

1. (а) Valuable words and phrases worth remembering as part of 
the general reading vocabulary, and (b) Less valuable ones such as 


Status—standing. Compare Statue, Constitute, Institute. 


Tell how the root Stat-/ Stit-/ enters into the meaning of n 
you think of any others? ing of these words. Cai 


Ascription. Scrib-| script-/ = write. Ad ipti 
и ыы p! means To, so what does Ascription 


Categories. ‘For one reason or another people are sorted into different cate- 
gories.’ What are categories? (The article is on Social Status.) 


Guessable words might be asterisked to show that they are | 
guessable and their meanings might be given at the end of the . 


excerpt instead of at the bottom of the page. 


* * T 


It will be seen from this review that, al 
e , although the Gap has at 
last been realized, and though some progress fas been i we 


mtn) 


n 
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.are still very far from bridging it—very far from leading a student 


from the low level and purely general vocabulary of his school 
course to the high level and technical vocabulary needed in his 
adult life. 

The reasons for this lack of progress are not far to seek: 

1. The supply of teachers of these subjects (especially of 
science and technology) is far smaller than the demand. 

2. Teachers who are also able to write clearly about these 
subjects are even rarer, and (even when they exist) have not 
the time. : 

3. This task requires not only the power of simple exposition, 
but also the knowledge and skill necessary for handling a 
limited vocabulary. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important: 

4. Books of ‘popular science’ and related subjects are not 
popular with publishers. The demand for them is weak; 
they tend to go out of date before they go out of stock. 

It is surprising that the publisher mentioned above should have 
been so bold. It would be interesting to know what has been done 


by others, and in the U.S.A. 


Book Reviews 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. BOOK 
ONE. Revised Edition. C. E. Eckersley. 247 pages. Longmans 


Green. 1955. 55. 
TEACHER'S BOOK. 152 pages. 1955. 5s. 


A new edition of a well-known book is obviously to be compared with the old 
edition which has clearly proved itself at least to the extent that a new edition 
is necessary. Comments on ‘Essential English’ from old hands vary so much 
that they frequently cancel each other out and many on the subject matter, 
especially on the ‘silly jokes’ and ‘doubtful taste’, merely reveal the boredom 
of а teacher who has used a book for a long time without refreshing himself, 
and forget that the book is written for the student and not for the teacher. 
‘Essential English’ is intended for grown-up but perhaps not very sophisticated 
students. 

The presentation of the new edition is improved: the print is clearer, the 
illustrations are better and generally more amusing though not always enlighten- 
ing. The contents table now says something. A short index has been added. 
А few slips have been corrected and those horrors like *Miss Fanny Adams" 
removed. On the whole the language is 'the living colloquial idiom that an 
educated Englishman would use’. 
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It is clear that the shadow of the gramophone records of the old edition hung 
over the re-writing. Nevertheless the old gods of vocabulary selection have 
lost their power: there are some 200 new words, indeed more if we count the 
totals in the vocabulary; we have some new ‘stories without words’, and other 
new material. The preface pays lip-service to ‘sentence patterns’ and ‘structures’. 

This is taken up again in the Teacher’s Book where in Part I we find an 
admirable essay on the teaching of English written in a practical commonsense 
way free from exaggeration and fixed ideas, which will appeal to many teachers 
who are tired of theories which have little to do with the classroom. We start 
of course with the teacher and a salute to his personality; we then go on to the 
aims of teaching English and decide that ‘the teacher's main preoccupation 
should be with the spoken language’, The ‘Direct’ approach is taken for granted 
but oral translation and explanations in the vernacular, both by the teacher 
only, are not excluded. (Translation exercises in the student’s book are com- 
pletely cut out.) ‘The vital thing seis... Practice, practice in listening to 
English and practice in using English. Learning to speak English is поё... 
a matter of learning "rules of grammar” but of practising speech patterns and 
sentence patterns.’ These will take the place of instruction in English grammar + 
but as ‘Essential English’ is primarily for adult students some attention has ` 
been paid to formal grammar and explanation. 

Part II then prepares the actual lessons, i.e., the 40-50 minute period of teach- 
ing, with the teacher and this will be of real help to the rather bewildered but 
very willing ‘national’ teacher one meets so often overseas. He seldom has the 
knowledge and never the time to convert generalizations on ‘methodology’ into 
practical action and speech and here it is done, not actually for him, but in 
terms which he can understand and which come within his experience. Nobody 
will be able to complain now of lack of material for classroom work and 
exercises. Here we have fuller and more formal explanations for the teacher 
which he can use as he likes with his class. Not all are as clear as they might 
be, however (Lesson 16, the aim of which is ‘to teach (1) the objective (Accusative 
and Dative) forms of tne pronouns, (2) indirect objects’, will have some people 
confused) but on the whole they are very helpful. 

It would be interesting to know why a Key to the Exercises was put in. The 
only demands I have met have been from people trying to be teachers who needed 
a Key because their knowledge of English was insufficient, or from eager and 
perhaps isolated students who wanted to learn by themselves. There may be 
a case for helping the latter but none for helping the others who are always а 
menace. 

Without any startling innovations this revised edition and new Teacher’s 


Book have made definite advances and will be generally welcomed by’ many 
teachers. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF JOHN HALIFAX, by MRS CRAIK. 


Retold by D. M. Neale (Tales retold for Easy Reading). 90 pages. 
15. 10d. Oxford University Press. 


This is a competent re-telling. The style is simple and brisk; the vocabulary is 
well controlled and appears to be about 1,000 word level. It seems rather a 
pity to present only a bit of a book, and one questions whether pupils at this | 
stage can realize the background of this Success Story of the early days of the 


Industrial Revolution. Perhaps the whole book at a higher level might have 
been preferred. E 
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